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ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixteenth Annual Meeting at Durham and Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, was attended by 110 members and guests (who 
registered) representing 52 chapters. The conditions and surround- 
ings were exceptionally interesting and favorable; the location and 
the association with the Historians afforded opportunity for new 
and valuable contacts. 

Of the committee reports those on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
on Membership, on Ethics, on Cooperation with Latin-American 
Universities, on Student Health, on Pensions and Insurance, on 
Encouragement of Research, on Normal Amount of Teaching and 
Research, and on Required Courses in Education are to be published 
in the March and April issues of the Bulletin. 

The present issue contains the addresses of President Crew, 
President Ames of Johns Hopkins, President Few of Duke Uni- 
versity, President McConaughy of Wesleyan, Dr. Prezzolini repre- 
senting the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
(Paris), and Mr. D. W. Springer representing the Association of 
Governing Boards. Of the announced addresses on the work of the 
American Bar Association and that on the American Medical Asso- 
ciation only the former by Dean J. G. Rogers of the University of 
Colorado was actually delivered (and is also included in this issue), 
Professor A. C. Ivy being detained by illness of a relative. The 
absence of Professor W. B. Munro, president-elect, for a similar 
reason was much regretted, but a message since received from him 
is printed on page 142. The program was so full and the discus- 
sions so abundant that it proved necessary to present some of the 
official reports by title only. Features of special interest in the dis- 
cussions included the following: 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


Dean S. V. Sanford of the University of Georgia and President 
of the Southern (Athletic) Conference, delivered a stimulating 
address on the Carnegie Report on Athletics. While expressing 
appreciation of the helpful evidence of abuses he voiced his con- 
viction that the Carnegie committee showed distinct lack of sympathy 
for the conditions which are bound te prevail in American institutions 
as expressive of American life. The whole report, he asserted, was 
based upon a theory of education impossible in this country, and 
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imitating the aristocratic ideal of England. The alleged commercial- 
ism in athletics is the natural result of paying all the expenses of 
players who cannot be expected to bear the expense of equipment 
and travel as is the custom among the wealthier class of students 
in Great Britain. The ideal of the amateur, also derived from 
England, cannot be so strictly upheld in America. In pointing out 
the improper financial attraction and maintenance of football players 
the report performs its greatest service. But the abuse cannot be 
corrected until the term scholarship is defined. ‘There will be no 
illegal scholarship, in my judgment, as soon as athletic conferences, 
working in harmony with presidents of institutions concerned, agree 
on a uniform definition as to the meaning of scholarship.’’ As to 
the undue publicity given to college athletes, ‘it would be difficult 
to find any sporting writer who gave such publicity to athletes as 
did that great poet Pindar.” 

As an advertisement of the college, particularly in attracting 
students, Dean Sanford continued, winning teams have no value 
whatever. It cannot be shown that athletics overshadow intellectual 
interests of undergraduates. Perhaps the indifference of students 
toward their courses is the fault of professors. ‘“The remedy would 
seem to be not to reduce the emphasis on football and other college 
sports, but to emphasize the academic side.... Instead of attacking 
intercollegiate sports from year to year...would it not be wise for 
a committee with ample time and money to make a survey of the 
main show—the competency of the members of the faculty to teach?” 

One of the principal agencies for correcting the athletic evils in 
Dean Sanford’s judgment is the regional or national conference which 
in the past has accomplished the most significant reforms and has, 
in fact, abolished many of the outstanding abuses. ‘“There is no 
need to be uneasy; there is no need to become alarmed; our athletic 
problems will be solved. Progress has been made by help of the 
Carnegie Report, Committee G, and the Athletic Conferences, 
and in the years to come college athletics will have their proper 
place in the educational program and a higher place in the hearts 
and minds of the American people.... The problems will be solved 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned, at a much earlier day 
than some of us are willing to believe.” 

Following Dean Sanford’s remarks, various delegates voiced their 
decided opposition to his point of view, and as a result of the general 
discussion the following resolution was adopted: 
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Resolved, ‘That without indorsing the particular findings and 
recommendations in Bulletin 23 of the Carnegie Foundation, the 
Association heartily commends the Foundation for its revelations 
of commercialism and other evils in College Athletics. 

Resolved, further, That Bulletin 23 of the Carnegie Foundation be 
transmitted to every Chapter for discussion with a request that 
its findings or recommendations be sent to the Council for its con- 
sideration and presentation at the 1930 meeting of the Association. 


REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATION 


A stimulating report was delivered by Professor Roy C. Flickinger, 
Chairman of the Committee (Q) on Required Courses in Education, 
which will be printed in the March issue of the Bulletin. After a 
very animated discussion, the following resolution was passed: 


“That this Association instruct its officers (1) to invite officers 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education, who 
have already manifested an interest in such a study, to join with 
them in asking the American Council on Education to appoint a 
Commission, consisting largely of specialists in Education to investi- 
gate the problem of required courses of education in secondary schools 
and colleges with a view to establishing the facts objectively or as 
nearly objectively as conditions will permit, and (2) to cooperate 
with these other organizations for the purpose of obtaining from the 
General Education Board, or some similar agency, a special grant 
of funds such as would be needed for the proposed investigation.” 


COOPERATION WITH LATIN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Committee L on Cooperation with Latin-American Universities 
presented an interesting report at the close of which the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


WHEREAS, there will meet at Havana in February, 1930, the 
International Congress of Universities, 

AND WHEREAS this Association, made up of professors from many 
universities in the United States, desires to maintain relations with 
university professors in all parts of the world, 

The American Association of University Professors Resolves: 

To send to the delegates from the universities of the world, as- 
sembled at the International Congress of Universities, its most 
esc greetings and best wishes for the success of its important 
abors. 

WHEREAS, the University of Havana is about to celebrate the 
two hundredth anniversary of its founding; 

AND WHEREAS, the University of Havana has rendered distinguished 
service to the cause of higher education, 

The American Association of University Professors Resolves: 


hil 
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To extend to the Rector and Faculty of the University of Havana 
its warmest congratulations on this notable occasion, and to express 
the hope that in the future close relations may exist between the 
members of this Association and their colleagues in Havana. 


RELATION OF FACULTIES TO UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT 


Professor Saville of the North Carolina chapter presented an elabo- 
rate and interesting plan for a study of the Relation of Faculties to Uni- 
versity Government. It is hoped that this may serve as the basis for a 
committee report along the general lines of the earlier reports of the 
Committee on the Relations of Faculties and Governing Boards. 

At the close of the final session on Monday a vote of thanks was 
extended to the local chapters and officials of Duke University and 
the University of North Carolina for the hospitality and courtesies 
so generously accorded to the delegates and other members of the 
Association, special mention being made of indebtedness to Pro- 
fessors Laprade and Foerster and to the Committee on Arrangements 
for their thoughtful care and assistance. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


At the dinner session held on Saturday evening, December 28, 
the guests of honor were Presidents W. P. Few of Duke University 
and President J. S. Ames of Johns Hopkins. After welcoming the 
delegates President Few stressed the need for the college teacher to 
look constantly beyond the limits of departmental interests and 
develop a vision of the whole undertaking of the institution and of 
education in general. 

President Ames, speaking in a personal vein, outlined the functions 
of the trustees, president, and faculty. ‘‘As to the trustees,’’ he 
asserted, ‘‘. . .it is their absolute duty to accept any recommendation 
that comes to them from the faculty when proposed by the president. 
I don’t see how any university can exist if this policy is not adhered 
to. ... As for the president, his primary duty without any exception 
is to uphold the faculty. ...I refer to tenure of office, freedom of 
speech, morale, all that goes to make up a faculty. That is his 
primary duty. ... The primary purpose in life of a professor is to 
conduct his own investigations and lead his own scholarly life, and 
the more attention he can pay to that the better it is for an institu- 
tion.”” At the same time he suggested less class feeling on the part 
of professors and “‘the wider feeling of membership in a great in- 
stitution such as each one of us is in,”’ 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CREW 


Your presidency is something which I accepted partly as a challenge 
but more in the hope that I might cooperate with our General Secre- 
tary—the Atlas of our Association—and with the genial and clever 
group of wise men making up your Council and Executive Committee. 


I. Cooperation 


There are two matters of which I have a concern to speak; each 
is very old, each, very important. 

The first is written large in our constitution; it is indeed the 
keynote of the American Association of University Professors— 
“a more effective cooperation.” But cooperation, like many another 
word, is meaningless except in connection with its context. Any 
phrase may be pronounced trippingly on the tongue and yet signify 
little until the user tells us what he means by it. 

Every man in this room is fairly acquainted with cooperation in 
its right and helpful sense; but I wonder if there is any one of us 
who has been so fortunate as never to have met a general manager, 
an administrative officer or a departmental head to whom the word 
means only “Do what I tell you, and do it quickly!’ Genuine 
cooperation means courage and the banishment of fear. Sometimes 
it calls for the sacrifice of certain privileges in order that larger 
liberties may be permanently enjoyed; it almost always means the 
expenditure of time and energy by each of the partners in order that 
more time and energy may be conserved for better things. 

It is my purpose, in a very few minutes, to illustrate, in three 
different ways, the meaning of the word cooperate; first, through 
the history of this organization; secondly, by a brief review of our 
present engagements; and thirdly, in an expression of hopes for the 
future. 

General History of the Association.—It was through the cooperation 
of three national societies that there was issued, in November of 
1913, a call which resulted in the formation of this society. It was 
because of their faith in cooperation that two hundred men met at 
New York in response to this first call. They came together in the 
belief that by joining forces they could raise the standard of the 
teaching profession, could increase its consciousness of power, and 
could create a vital interest in our common purpose. 

No sooner had the organization been perfected than there was 
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formed a plan for cooperation between our various local groups, 
scattered through latitude and longitude, distraught by local interests, 
separated, in fact, ‘“‘by fear and by mountains.”’ The result is our 
present chapter system and the Bulletin, which were early advocated 
by Messrs. Tyler, Dewey, and Lovejoy. 

History of Committees —The cooperation of small and carefully 
selected groups in the study of certain problems common to uni- 
versity teachers was strongly urged by Mr. Wigmore and was put 
into execution during his presidency. Thus came into being our 
fifteen special committees. Their reports are intended to represent 
the matured professional opinion of some eight thousand members; 
and when sanctioned at the annual meeting, they have a character 
that is, at once, national and in a sense legislative. Membership on 
one of these committees is, therefore, a position of responsibility, 
trust and honor; the list of past and present chairmen includes our 
strong men and women. During his recent visit to America, the 
British Prime Minister remarked to an assembly at George Wash- 
ington University, ‘‘One acquires nothing in this world save what he 
purchases by his own effort.’’ Those of us who look to this Asso- 
ciation for stimulation and courage, those who expect to find in its 
pronouncements a clear formulation of their ideals and their pro- 
fessional ethics, will do weli to bear in mind Mr. MacDonald's 
remark and to accept a reasonable amount of committee service 
as a precious opportunity to earn benefits received and expected. 
Our record during the last few years may well be examined in order 
to see whether we have not thrown an unfair load upon certain 
generous souls. 

Of all the committees on our list, one that has perhaps cooperated 
as thoroughly as any other with the universities of America is the 
only one to which the quality of cooperation might be denied by 
certain university administrators. I refer to the Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. To say that the work of this 
Committee has been mainly critical and not constructive is entirely 
to misconceive the situation. Its tasks, which we may expect to 
diminish as time goes on, are thrust upon the Committee from the 
outside; they have been performed in a cooperative and judicial 
spirit. Just at present, it is perhaps too much to hope that a report 
of Committee A will reinstate a deserving man; we must rest satisfied 
with the prevention of many autocratic dismissals. More than one 
administrator has already learned from this Committee the difference 
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between loyalty and subservience, also the difference between a leader 
and a boss. 

On the other hand, I want to remind certain of our own members 
who think these pronouncements “‘lack teeth,”’ first, that Committee 
A is not engaged in a punitive expedition, and secondly, that when a 
report represents the sane judgment of eight thousand of the élite 
of our profession its dentition may be considered fairly complete. — 
We ourselves must never forget ‘‘the fine distinction between courage 
and militancy” nor the value of establishing an improved habit of 
thought in the academic community. Neither Committee A nor its 
subcommittees have ever bolstered up an unworthy man, even when 
disapproving of the mode of his dismissal; they have never lost 
sight of the best interests of the institution investigated; they have 
almost without exception met the most courteous treatment at the 
hands of administrators. The work of the Committee falls, therefore, 
very distinctly into the category of cooperation. Its task would 
have been completed long ago, save for the fact that freedom is a 
characteristic, not inherited by succeeding generations, and one 
preserved only by eternal vigilance. 

As a final illustration of mutual helpfulness in the record of our 
past, I remind you of the altogether admirable report of Committee 
T on the Place and Function of Faculties presented to the annual 
meeting at Cleveland in 1920 by Professor Leighton. If Herbert 
Spencer’s definition of progress as an increasing adaptation to en- 
vironment is correct, we may, I believe, modestly claim to have 
been progressive without being radical, and conservative without 
being reactionary. 

Problems of the Present Time.—To turn for a moment to present 
activities, we are now receiving some committee reports of high 
order. That of Professor Craig and his fellow committeemen upon 
Methods of Appointment and Promotion can hardly fail to be as 
helpful to college presidents and university deans as it has been to 
us. The report of the Yale Chapter presented to our last annual 
meeting by Professor Henderson may well be considered a pace- 
maker. From it clearly emerges the fact that the importance of 
the salary question is more in danger of underestimation than over- 
estimation. From those who interpret the professor’s desire for 
enlarged opportunity to mean that he is commercially minded, 
good Lord deliver us! 

A new cooperative enterprise, still in the experimental stage, is 
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that of the Appointment Service, an undertaking to which your 
Council has pledged its support for a period of five years. The 
purpose of this clearing house is twofold, namely, to offer worthy 
men and women everywhere a fuller opportunity for promotion and 
to put our universities in touch with the strongest personalities, the 
best teachers, and the most competent scholars in America—all 
‘without any commercial profit. ‘This recent enterprise of ours repre- 
sents an effort not merely to advocate high ideals for teaching and 
research but also to make these ideals prevail. 

The proposed addition of a correspondence column to the pages 
of the Bulletin represents still another opportunity for our members 
to cooperate through the exchange of matured opinion. 


II. The Mutual Relations of Teacher and Student 


The second of the two matters to which I invite your attention 
is one which is quite as well understood by most of you as by me; 
but it is so greatly underestimated as a guide to sound thinking 
upon university problems that I make no apology for introducing 
it for guidance in the future. 

If one asks oneself what single feature is common to all successful 
schools of higher learning, what main purpose has been striven for 
in the effective universities of the past, and if one extends his inquiry 
far back beyond the date when the word university first made its 
appearance, one will, I believe, find this common aim and this single 
purpose to be the free and easy meeting of student and teacher. 

Whether you consider the group of intellectuals with which Py- 
thagoras surrounded himself at Crotona, or Socrates and Plato 
strolling along the banks of the Ilissus, or the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Jew forgathering at Salerno, in the ninth century, to con- 
verse about medicine, or the Giuristi at Bologna in the twelfth 
century, or the masters at Paris, or the coaches and tutors in the 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, or the contact of Helmholtz 
with Johannes Miiller or of Hertz with Helmholtz, or of Shaler with 
Agassiz, or the preceptorial system at Princeton, or the university 
of a great commonwealth such as that of the state in which we are 
now assembled—in all these, I say, the one achievement sought is 
the frank and friendly exchange of ideas between student and teacher. 

In education, as in other long-continued experiments of man upon 
himself, one finds only a few outstanding, indisputable, guiding 
principles. One of these appears to be that the free meeting of 
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these two parties—teacher and taught—is the one central purpose 
of the university to which all others are subservient and subordinate, 
the one influence compared with which all others are feeble, the one 
result compared with which all others are minor. 

If this emphasis upon the contact of mind with mind is properly 
placed—for both graduate and undergraduate work—it follows . 
that whatever hinders the freedom or the friendliness of the meeting 
between the student and the professor hinders the success of the 
university and of our profession; and, conversely, whatever pro- 
motes this freedom and friendliness promotes the welfare of the 
student and the university. Standing upon this foundation, let us 
consider two or three problems which now concern this Associa- 
tion. 

As in the science of physics, the main results may be derived from 
a few principles which we associate with the names of Bernouilli 
and Newton, Green and Gauss, Faraday and Maxwell; so here one 
is able, by standing upon the foundation just indicated, to obtain 
clear and undistorted views. 

Applications of Principle—The gospel of fresh air and sunshine, 
including all the ordinary outdoor and indoor sports, flows naturally 
from the fact that every student needs relaxation and recreation, 
needs bodily vigor in order that he may meet his preceptors with 
ease and profit. Conversely, it follows from our general principle 
that the student who is driven by long hours of athletic practice, 
and whose attention is diverted by newspaper reports of his game, 
will have, as a rule, neither taste nor time to participate intelligently 
in conferences with his instructors; in fact, the student who becomes 
engrossed in athletics is liable to be robbed of most of his leisure and 
repose, as well as liable to miss the finest of all goals, namely, the 
intimate contact of two alert minds. 

Marking System.—This same general principle, when applied to 
our marking system, brings out with frightful clearness the horrible 
mechanism by which we are attempting to provide mass education 
and keep the lame ducks in the procession. Our marking systems, 
whether of daily, weekly, or monthly grades, divert the student’s 
attention from the main thing, produce a mistrust in his mind, give 
him an ‘‘on guard” attitude towards his professor, and lead him to 
conceal his ignorance, instead of indulging his natural and divine 
curiosity in frank converse with his preceptor. If you suggest that 
all this machinery is a necessary concomitant of mass production, 
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I ask whether mass production has any place except in institutions 
which deal with dead and inanimate matter. 

But this is only half the story of marks. The instructor who 
examines on the subject rather than the fext; the teacher who em- 
ploys an atiainment test rather than a trial of the memory, is under 
the present machine, almost certain to suffer one of two evil conse- 
quences—either he reports the “‘standard’’ percentage of his students 
as passed and loses his self-respect; or he reports the facts and fails 
so many students that his dean upbraids him for poor teaching. 

There is little hope of turning a recitation into a conference; 
little hope of the instructor helping the student to a new point of 
view, or of his correcting distorted views, so long as our present 
marking systems continue to exaggerate credits and neglect achieve- 
ment; to impose reticence and crush curiosity. Happily, however, 
these unfortunate things are no longer done in some of our better 
institutions where the unfit are prevented from entering and where 
the meeting between student and teacher becomes a perfectly na- 
tural and interesting conversation between gentlemen. Mass 
education may be a blessing; but it is not an unmixed one. Our 
better students deserve to be untrammeled in the classroom by any 
concern except that for mastery of the subject and for progress in 
honest thinking. 

Separation of Function and of Responsibility —This leads me to 
speak of the problem of separating function and responsibility in 
university government and ask what light our general principle sheds 
upon its solution. We have in America some noble examples, es- 
pecially in the older and larger universities, of institutions in which 
the funds, their investment, and their general allotment are handled 
by the trustees, while educational policies, standards of scholarship, 
the direction of research and the maintenance of important tradi- 
tions are left to the faculty. One calls to mind such institutions 
as Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago. This division of 
responsibility is claimed for his own institution by nearly every 
administrator, and the claim is doubtless in every case sincere; but 
in many cases it is certainly not justified by the facts. Only when 
the educational program is the faculty’s own can the contact of 
teacher and student be expected to be natural and easy. The dean 
who interferes in minor appointments, and the departmental head 
who fails to share opportunity and responsibility with the younger 
men in his department should not expect enthusiasm and esprit de 
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corps in the conferences of the two most interested parties. Unless 
the faculty determines what is to be taught and how it shall be 
taught, a necessary element of freedom and a feeling of partnership 
is wanting; and the university is liable to have thrust upon it un- 
tried policies which are the creation of a single man, himself often 
the creature of a board of trustees. If you tell me that, in every 
faculty, there are certain members who do’ not agree to the guiding 
principle that all except the easy student-teacher meeting is of minor 
importance, I reply that fifty-one years of rather close contact with 
college professors leads me to believe that the influential members of 
the faculty heartily believe in it; and, if I am mistaken in this, our 
task then is first, to convince these very men; secondly, to train the 
incoming young teachers, and, thirdly, to instruct the administration. 

European Examples.—In conclusion, I wish to ask whether, in 
clearing the way for the threefold meeting of student with student, 
student with teacher, and teacher and teacher, we have not yet 
much to learn from the example and experience of European uni- 
versities. 

The startling differences which remain between American and 
European institutions are not those of language; the main contrast 
is in an attitude of mind, an intellectual atmosphere, and a distri- 
bution of energy. In all the great German universities, the super- 
vision of students reaches a minimum; each faculty elects its own 
dean; the votes of all full professors elect the rector. New staff 
appointments are made really upon the recommendation of col- 
leagues in related departments, though nominally, of course, through 
the Minister of Education, himself often a former professor. 

In the younger of the English institutions, the so-called provincial 
universities, the educational policy is originated and executed by a 
court, a Council, and a Senate or Faculty—the last being selected 
in such a way as to secure the considered and mature judgment of the 
staff. Nor is every instructor or lecturer a member of the faculty; 
membership in this body is an earned privilege. It is the opinion 
of this select body, under whatever name, that is the essential factor 
in the choice of a Vice-Chancellor or Principal, as they call their 
chief executive officer. In the older of the English universities, the 
Masters and Fellows of the various colleges control their own funds, 
as you know; they elect their own faculty members; and, as necessity 
arises, they make certain appropriations to the University Chest, 
which in turn is controlled by the Convocation or some equiva- 
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lent body of enrolled alumni and staff—a thoroughly democratic 
situation. 

In America, however, the situation is quite different. A few weeks 
ago, I had the privilege of addressing a group of university trustees. 
They had come together at Purdue University, from all parts of the 
country, to consider certain problems common to the state uni- 
versities. It was under these circumstances that I spoke as follows: 

“Here in America, not only the funds but also a large part of the 
educational policy and standards—the ideals, if you like—are placed 
in the hands of a group of highly respected men of affairs and men of 
ability; but nevertheless men whose interests lie mainly outside the 
walls of the university. It is not often in America that the faculty 
has the right to choose its own dean; and still less frequently has it 
any real power in the selection of a president; though there are some 
happy exceptions as, for example, in the recent choice of a new 
president for the University of Chicago. 

“It is true that new appointments to staff positions are seldom made 
without going through the form of consulting certain men in adjacent 
departments; but in too many cases this consultation is merely 
formal. Professor Sommerfeld of Munich has given an illuminating 
characterization of the situation as follows: In England, where the 
Masters and Fellows or some equivalent body of staff and former 
students elect their own professors, determine their own plans, and 
make their own disciplinary rules, the government of the university 
is thoroughly democratic. In Germany, where only full professors 
may vote for a rector and only full and assistant professors for a dean 
and where new professors are always the choice of the top men in 
three or four neighboring departments; here, says Sommerfeld, the 
government is genuinely aristocratic. In America, where the real 
power lies almost entirely outside the faculty, and in the majority 
of cases has been delegated to one or two men—generally a president 
or a dean—the government can only be described as autocratic. 

“T have gone into these details partly for the privilege of assuring 
you gentlemen of the high responsibility which attaches to your 
office and partly for raising the question as to whether the American 
professor is not, by natural endowment, quite as able and worthy 
to share responsibility as his European colleague.”’ 

The only worthy goal—far distant as it may be—for the faculty 
of the American university is an autonomous guild of scholars. 
Responsibility for higher education belongs within university walls. 
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I have now reminded you that cooperation has been and still is 
our controlling purpose; and I have ventured to emphasize, for 
future guidance, the great principle that all other interests are to be 
subordinated to the free and easy interplay of the two leading char- 
acters in the drama, the student and the teacher. 

If ever the forest of stage machinery—deans of men, deans of the 
faculty, assistant deans, personnel officers, publicity officers, and 
others—which, in many places, now obstructs the view, absorbs 
time and energy, and interferes with the exchange of ideas between 
the two principal characters, is to be cleared away, it must come 
about either through the students themselves or through the members 
of faculty or preferably through their joint efforts. 

Please do not think me so visionary as to believe that the stage 
will be cleared in the immediate future; I am only saying that I 
have such confidence in the ultimate fairness of our senior partner, 
the American public, and such faith in the power of youth and 
sympathy, by which I mean the students and the teaching faculty, 
that I believe they can have anything they really go after. 

For this Association of ours, the one important matter is that you 
and I forget our prejudices, practice straightforwardness, improve 
scholarship, cultivate honest thinking, and never for a moment lose 
sympathy with the student. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


President J. L. McConaughy of Wesleyan University, delegate 
from the Association of American Colleges, spoke in part as follows: 

I want to ask certain questions that I believe baffle all college 
administrators, baffle you as chairmen and heads of your departments, 
which I think are fundamental. I am not one of those who share in 
the customary pessimism about college institutions today. I believe 
they are improving, but I believe this is our most challenging problem 
at the present time. Let me ask you these questions and see if you 
now, or by any service that you can render through your Association 
to this big problem, can help all of us to answer them. 

We know what scholarship stands for within reasonable limits at 
the present time. We do not know what good teaching is. We do 
not know definitely how we can attain it. We do not know how we 
can train for it. 

In the first place we don’t know whether big or small classes lead 
best to good instruction. The report of the University of Minne- 
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sota suggested that if the methods are the same a big class can be 
as efficiently taught as a small one; if you are able to have small 
classes with different methods is that better instruction? We 
don’t know. We think so but we don’t know. 

In the second place, the lecture method has been under vigorous 
scrutiny in the last few years and there is fairly general condemna- 
tion. Is this right or is it wrong? Is there such a thing as a great 
service to instruction in the hands and lips of a great lecturer, or is 
the German lecture method as we know it in American education 
to be discouraged? 

In the third place we have had a tremendous interest in instruction 
for advanced students apart from the definite curriculum, such as 
the Swarthmore method of honors courses. We don’t know whether 
cutting loose entirely from the curriculum and doing work on a two- 
year instead of semester basis gives better instruction, provided you 
have the facilities, or not. 

In the fourth place, in the last fifty years we have spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars for laboratories and millions on laboratory 
methods. Is it a good method? Is it practical? I have heard 
that it is better in instruction in elementary science courses, par- 
ticularly for men who are not majoring in them, to give them less 
of the technique of the laboratory and more demonstration by an 
able teacher or lecturer. 

In the fifth place, have we any definite methods or experience for 
assigning men to the teaching positions for which they are better 
fitted? Do the ablest lecturers carry the responsibility for the 
lecture courses and those who are less competent to carry on the 
work of the course, handle the details, or do the oldest men in the 
department give the lectures because they think it is the right thing 
for them to give the lectures, even if they are justly adjudged poor 
lecturers. President Lowell accuses the college of failing to get the 
best service from young instructors who come from the graduate 
schools, because he says we ask them to do the two things they never 
should be asked to do: first, conduct courses where they cannot 
use the lecture method, which is what they have been experimenting 
with and they can do fairly well; and in the second place, make them 
teach freshmen. That is exactly what we do not because of conviction, 
but because of academic custom. Is it possible that we are exceed- 
ingly wasteful in the talent we have at the college or university 
by not trying to use a man’s ability as a teacher in the best way? 


| 
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Again, teaching has a very unique characteristic as a profession. 
It is almost the only profession where a man has permanency of 
tenure, and where relatively speaking, all professors have about the 
same salary. Usually, if he is a decent citizen, the professor has his 
job until retirement, whether he loafs on it, or not. Also, he knows 
that, within his own institution there are seldom really financially 
attractive places ahead for him. What effect, if any, do these 
characteristic of the teaching profession have? Does it mean that 
some tend to get a little bit lazy since they know that good expert 
work will not lead to anything more in the institution? A greater 
range of salaries within a given institution would have a stimulating 
effect. Furthermore we do not know yet exactly what to do do 
with the new teacher, or the old teacher who has fallen into a rut 
and would like to improve his methods. We don’t know what to 
do with the new teacher to start him in the best way possible. 

What is the effect upon teaching of efficient and usefulness in 
research? If a man goes into research we say that he will keep 
alive and be a better teacher and so we insist upon a reasonable amount 
of research activity. We don’t know whether a man who is doing 
notable work in research is a better instructor because of that, or 
whether he may be a poorer teacher because he is thus preoccupied. 

Again, as has been said this morning, is teaching an art that can’t 
be taught, but must be caught, with which a man must be born 
endowed at birth, or is it a profession which courses in education or 
practice teaching, or experience under ideal conditions may train 
him? Most of us feel it is a little bit of each, but it is a baffling 
question. 

And finally what is the very best way to judge teaching usefulness? 
Is it to be judged from the faculty point of view or from the alumni 
point of view? Questionnaires at Oberlin were submitted to all 
the recent graduates of the college asking which were the best teachers 
they had had. A year ago at Purdue—and during the present 
month at the University of Washington—they have similarly ques- 
tioned all the undergraduates. Would it help us who are teaching 
to do our task better if we were graded, in our teaching efficiency, 
by our own students? 

Those are some of the baffling questions; the commission of the 
American Association of Colleges a year ago made two recommenda- 
tions. First, we asked that just as far as possible matters of this 
sort be kept in mind in the graduate school when men and women 
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were being trained to become college teachers. We believed, for 
instance, that it might be worth while to consider in the institution 
a course in the American College, not, may I insist, a required course. 
May I also add that personally I have considerable doubt as to 
whether it would be a very useful course. I would make it an 
elective, usually given outside of the department of education. Many 
of you know, from a Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
that that suggestion was made to all the graduate schools of the 
country and almost universally had some degree of favorable re- 
sponse from the west and middle west and unanimous disapproval 
of the graduate schools of the east. 

We suggested that very much more shouid be done during a man’s 
graduate years not only in making research attractive but in affording 
him opportunity for practice teaching from which he might learn 
something as well as earn something. You have an excellent bulletin 
on that matter yourselves. Our commission recommended—but 
I disagreed—that the future college teachers be expected, in order 
that they might have more training, to do a little less in scholarly 
research with less obligation for a thesis. Personally I should regret 
any such lowering of scholarly standards for a person who is going 
into college teaching instead of university teaching. On the other 
side, what we recommended to ourselves for teachers who are now 
in college was the thing that I think is most significant and perhaps 
the matter in which you can be of great help. We suggested that 
every college and every university too, should have a faculty com- 
mittee on the improvement of instruction. Many of you doubtless 
have that at the present time; and yet at Wesleyan we had com- 
mittees on athletics and other undergraduate activities but no com- 
mittee at all on the improvement of instruction. A committee 
can do a good many things; and it has already at Wesleyan. 
Further, we recommended that the younger men be encouraged to 
visit the classes of the older men; not that the old men go to the 
younger men in the spirit of inquisition and criticism. Sometimes 
a man’s classroom is held as his castle. I was told that in one of 
our great institutions one of the members who had been there for 
more than forty years never had been in the classroom of another 
member of the faculty. No other profession has anything like that. 
I heard a professor say the other day that one of the things he re- 
gretted most was that the eight years he had been on our faculty 
he had never felt free to go into the classroom of a great teacher who 
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committee on instruction could instill a different spirit, particularly 
of the older men toward the younger men; it might help. We also 
felt that wherever it is possible much can be gained by having the 
younger man on the faculty assist occasionally by giving lectures 
or taking a share in advanced courses, and thus be recognized as a 
colleague and not as an apprentice. 

| I am sorry, Mr. President, to have taken so much time but I 

| should like to ask, in behalf of the Association I represent, your 
very keen interest in this large problem and your very helpful co- 
operation on it. You are an association of professors; that is a 
technical title; I should like to think that in matters such as this 

| we are all trying to be educators. 


| is soon retiring. We should like to think that to some degree a 


Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini of the Paris Office of the Institute 
presented the following summary of the organization’s activities 
and aims: In 1859 the famous novelist, Alessandro Manzoni, of 
Milan, was unable to prevent a publishing house in Florence from 
reprinting his novel, “I Promessi Sposi,” without paying him any 
royalties. The law was favorable to the thief. 
4 
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In 1929, seventy years later, the most modest writer of short 
stories in Milan may have his royalties paid him from publishing 
houses not only in Florence, and all Italy, but in such distant coun- 
tries as Chile and Japan, and, if he has gone through certain formali- 
ties, even in the United States. 

| Today you write a few lines of music which happen to meet with 
the favor of the public in different countries and you receive your 
royalties even from the poor wandering minstrels who play before 
villas and on the seashore, for the enjoyment of loiterers. 

This step has been achieved as a result of an agreement reached 

fifty years ago by thirty different countries, called the Convention 

of Bern, and consolidated through many years of struggle and in- 
sistence, of international meetings and of campaigns of the press. 

Some important countries still remain outside of the convention. 
In the meanwhile new interests have arisen: the gramophone, the 
cinema, and the radio, which have brought new problems that 

| cannot be solved without the consultation of the producers, the 
advice of legal experts, and, last, but not least the agreement of 
Governments. 
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This development, this extension of the copyright, is a fact of 
International Intellectual Cooperation. You realize from that, 
that here are matters in which the artist, the novelist, the playwright, 
the journalist, the scholar, and the scientist, are interested; matters 
that cannot be settled in a national field, and by a national law, 
but that must be settled in the international field by international 
agreements. 

This is true not only from the point of view of material needs, 
but also from the point of view of the advancement of learning. 
Today no serious writer, no true artist, no great scientist has to do 
with his country only. You read books published in all countries; 
and that introduces the problem of translation; you go to look at 
and study pictures of every country and a, and that means arrange- 
ments with foreign museums; you have professors coming from 
other countries, and students going to quench their thirst for knowl- 
edge in universities abroad, and that means problems of evaluation 
of American and European degrees; you cannot study chemistry 
or history, mathematics or biology, without touching upon what 
has been already done by English, German, Italian, French, Japanese, 
and Russian chemists, historians, mathematicians, biologists. 

Ideas, books, instruments, formulas, discoveries, artistic sugges- 
tions, and inventions are in circulation all over the world. Every 
country wants to exchange, every scientific center wants to receive 
the intellectual production of other countries. 

In the Middle Ages culture was uniform, the same for all, and one 
language only was the language of the learned. You could teach 
in the same way, with the same words, at the Sorbonne and at Padua, 
at Salamanca and at Oxford. Today that uniform culture has 
branched out into as many national cultures as there are national 
states; the languages that are of some importance to the sciences 
and to letters are so many that you would have to pass your life 
only in learning them. 

And this ramification has been made worse by the war. We 
heard last year of mathematicians of a country who refused to sit 
at the same table with mathematicians of another country to discuss 
mathematical problems. Even mathematics has been reduced to 
an opinion by the war and has given birth to parties. 

Against this ramification of a uniform culture, the League of 
Nations has created an International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation. This Committee is composed of sixteen members, 
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all recognized authorities in their particular field of science, art 
letters or education, chosen from sixteen different countries. Asia, 
America, and Europe are represented on this Committee. The 
United States, for instance, has, as its present representative, the 
famous physicist, Millikan. 

The first president of the Committee was the French philosopher 
Bergson, the second, the physicist Lorentz, well known in this 
country; the third and present, the scholar and professor of Greek 
at Oxford, Gilbert Murray. On this Committee are such men as 
Einstein, Mme. Curie, Destrée, the former minister of letters and 
arts in Belgium, Painlevé, the French mathematician and minister. 

The instrument of this Committee is the International Institute 
in Paris. It is charged tthe Committee to study such and such 
a problem, to advance such and such an initiative. Every year the 
Committee has a meeting in Geneva where the work of the Institute 
is examined by sub-committees, and a new program for the following 
year is proposed and approved. 

The seat of the Institute is in Paris, in the Palais Royal, a splendid 
and central residence, which was built by Richelieu, and till the 
French Revolution of 1868 was the center of high life of Paris. 
Now it is a large monumental building, with a quiet garden in the 
center which is frequented by nurse-maids, children, and rentiers. 

The aims of the Institute are the promotion of international under- 
standing in relation to exchanges and collaboration in the fields of 
Science, Letters, Arts, and Education; the preparation of inter- 
national agreements for the protection of intellectual workers; 
the spread of the principles of the League of Nations among the 
younger generation in the schools. 

The Institute is, first of all, an observatory of the culture in the 
different countries of the world. And, secondly, it is a clearing- 
house, where questions regarding copyright, bibliographies, scientific 
congresses, translations, arrangements and agreements among mu- 
seums and among libraries, exchange of professors and students, circu- 
lation of news, organization of intellectual workers, mutual aid in 
science, etc., are treated. 

The Institute has promoted meetings, sometimes yearly, of the 
representatives of international student organizations; of the repre- 
sentatives of institutions for the scientific study of international 
relations; of experts on international school correspondence; of 
the directors of national libraries in various countries; of experts in 
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the biological, economic, and linguistic sciences; of the representa- 
tives of the Spanish, French, and Italian chalcographies; of experts 
on questions relating to the educational rdle of museums; of experts 
on the question of obstacles impeding the free circulation of books. 
Every year experts in these matters, coming from the United States, 
Great Britain, South America, Italy or Poland, India or Japan, and 
even Russia, meet at the Institute. They find there the most 
suitable place for their work. The Institute is not a national, but 
an international house, open to all. It makes no distinction between 
great and little powers, no difference between the victor and the 
vanquished. It is an office, a secretariat, for all intellectual organi- 
zations that aim at international understanding. It offers hospitality 
to several large organizations, such as those of intellectual workers, 
journalists, teachers, professors, lawyers, students of international 
law, etc. 

I have said that it is an observatory. Its correspondence includes 
over 17,000 letters a year. It reviews eighty foreign daily news- 
papers and 400 foreign magazines yearly. The languages involved 
range from Greek to Japanese. The clippings, the summaries, and 
the reports are duly catalogued and recorded on slips which are filed. 
Furthermore, a small, but technical library has been gathered 
together. 

May I mention the publications on holiday courses in Europe, 
which are brought out each year; on University exchanges in Europe; 
the first yearbook of Institutions for the Scientific Study of Inter- 
national Relations; the list of Notable Books in different countries, 
published yearly since 1924; several studies on the International 
Coordination of Libraries; on the International Protection of 
Authors’ Rights; on Scientific Property; and two magazines, one 
monthly, La Cooperation Intellectuelle, the second quarterly, 
Mouseion, especially applied to the technique of museums. 

Some exhibitions may be attributed to the activities of the In- 
stitute; one of the chalcographic prints at Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Geneva, London, Brussels; one of casts at Cologne, and one of 
folklore and popular arts at Bern. 

I have said that the Institute is also a clearinghouse. Five sections 
are busy with university relations, artistic and literary matters, with 
science and bibliographies, with law and international copyright. 
In this work the Institute is assisted by the cooperation of its official 
correspondents in 36 countries, which are the National Committees 
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on Intellectual Cooperation and by the official delegates that 44 
governments have appointed to the Institute. 
The staff of the Institute is international. Its director is French, 
M. Luchaire, but its deputy-director and the chiefs of the different 
sections are of English, German, Dutch, Belgian, and Italian na- 
tionality. The Institute, in its work, tries to follow the advice 
of the experts and carry out the tasks assigned by the Committee. 
Two important achievements have been the result of the work of 
the Institute: the International Convention recognizing the moral 
rights of authors; and a preliminary draft of a convention on scien- 
tific property, laying the foundation of a new international right— 
the right of the scientific discoverer. 
Sometimes it succeeds and sometimes it does not. 
International work is indeed arduous and lengthy. You are 
confronted with so many difficulties, so many different psychologies, 
so many diffused prejudices, and so many deep-rooted differences, 
let alone the problem of the great distances between the countries. 
I have told you of Alessandro Manzoni trying in vain to have his 
rights of copyright respected in 1859. Seventy years have passed 
and still the copyright for literary work is not yet a reality everywhere, 
nor is its time-limit by any means uniform. There are many similar 
problems arising today for the solution of which it will be necessary 
perhaps to wait and bide our time; for others, what was reasonable 

to wish, has been already attained. Many questions are awaiting 
their hour. It will come. 
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Mr. D. W. Springer, secretary of the Association made the follow- 
ing remarks: 
The Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions, which is its entire name, was the outgrowth of 
the inauguration of President Burton, at the University of Michigan 
in 1920. Prior to that time the custom had been, when installing 
a president, to invite other presidents to be present at the ceremonies, 
and generally, in connection therewith, conferences were held at 
which various topics relating to their particular problems were dis- 
cussed. 
President Burton suggested to the Michigan Board of Regents 
that on the occasion of his installation, representatives of the Govern- 
ing Boards should be invited as well as presidents of the same insti- 
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tutions. Ten Governing Boards were represented by one or more 
of their members. They mingled with the university presidents 
for three days, had two sessions in which they discussed among 
themselves the problems confronting them, and became better 
acquainted with their functions. 

As a result of this meeting it was decided that an organization 
should be effected, so that once a year, representatives from the 
Governing Boards could meet, as had been the custom of presidents 
and professors in their respective organizations. It was felt that 
each would be benefited by tiie experiences of the others. After 
a couple of meetings, held at Chicago, it was decided that further 
meetings should be held at state institutions. Governing Boards 
are occupied to a considerable extent, in their deliberations, in 
considering problems having to do with the material side of the 
institutions over which they have a legal control, and meetings thus 
held would permit of plant inspections at each meeting. 

The Association has invited at least one speaker for each meeting 
other than a member of a Governing Board or person associated 
with the administrative phase of the institution, to present the 
professional viewpoint. As I have already indicated, your own 
President, Professor Crew, was with us last fall. We have thus 
endeavored to introduce some of the professional educational atmos- 
phere into our programs. 

So far as I know it is the only organization which has decided that 
it did not have a policy-shaping mission. The Association has 
adhered to the general principle that its purpose should be the 
exchange of experiences. As problems arise in any individual board, 
there is available the information which has been secured at these 
meetings, some from the formal papers presented, more, perhaps, 
from the informal conferences preceding and following the formal 
meetings, and probably still more from the observation periods 
devoted to a study of the plants of the institutions where we met. 

Three years ago, at the request of some of the officials, I presented 
a paper on the reorganization of university administration. I 
don’t believe that anyone who was present agreed with all of the 
views presented. Following our policy of not taking formal action, 
I couldn’t even say whether anyone agreed with the majority of the 
ideas suggested. It did, however, produce discussion at that time 
and since. It represented some very definite opinions, which I had 
gathered through a somewhat extended relationship. As a teacher, 
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I have been connected with two secondary institutions, one college 
and one university. In an administrative capacity, I have served 
five different educational institutions. As a member of a Governing 
Board, I have been connected with four. 

It is my judgment that the relative position of the teacher has 
been materially lessened in recent years because of the fact that 
higher educational institutions have developed along occupational 
lines, rather than along functional lines. Whenever a new occupa- 
tion has been evolved, for which an educational background could 
be found, it has been thought necessary to establish a new school, 
or in some institutions, a new department, each fitted with its inde- 
pendent dean, secretary, or registrar, and administrative force. 
The rapid establishment of these schools and departments has been 
the result of an occupational as well as professional demand, and 
has naturally introduced into the administrative problems the 
backing for each of the various occupational groups represented. 

As I visualize the situation, universities should have three distinct 
lines of endeavor and development, primarily, teaching, secondarily, 
research, necessarily along with them, administration. The teacher 
today is not receiving the recognition, financially, which he should 
have, because of the development along occupational lines, and the 
intermingling of research and teaching habits. Personally I have 
never seen a teacher who was a failure in his classroom because of 
the fact that he lacked a knowledge of the content of the subject 
which he was teaching. I have, however, seen many teachers who 
were unsuccessful in their classrooms because of the fact that in 
extending their interest in research, they had forgotten the mental 
attitude and capacity of the student in the classroom, forgetting 
that it is better to know a few things well than to have a hazy or 
uncertain knowledge of many. 

Aside from the president of the university or college, the second 
highest paid person on the payroll should be the best teacher in the 
institution, but in view of the development along occupational lines, 
the demand from the various occupational groups has been for the 
practical man, the man who has appeared in the limelight, as delving 
in research, or as efficient in administration, all to the disparagement 
of the successful teacher who is devoting his time, his attention, and 
his energy to the development of the raw material in form of students 
whose mental capacity he is continually endeavoring to enlarge, 
as the result of classroom contact. 
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Another difficulty which has beset university management in the 
relationship of the faculty to the Governing Board has been the 
desire on the part of the faculty to recognize seniority. The best 
illustrations of the evils of seniority are to be found in the United 
States Senate. There are, however, some university faculties that 
would run the Senate a very close race for first place. Each subject 
which is considered worthy of a place in the university curriculum 
is naturally presented in some one of its many phases by teachers 
of varying degrees of experience and ability. Some argue that your 
most experienced teacher should have charge of the freshmen, for 
they need the best. Others argue that the more experienced men 
are apt to be so involved in research that they have lost the viewpoint 
of the freshmen. Who can best decide as to the courses which should 
be given in any subject, as to number, content, assignment of teachers, 
etc.? Certainly the teachers who have fitted themselves in that 
particular subject should be better able than anyone else, and all 
are engaged in so teaching should have some views in these matters. 
A committee of three, one elected by the full professors teaching 
that particular subject, one elected by the assistant or associate 
professors, depending upon the nomenclature used in any particular 
institution, and one elected by the instructors in that particular 
subject and representing the young life of the teaching force, would 
give a small body competent to study these problems, confer with 
their colleagues and present their conclusions and recommendations 
to an assistant to the president, in charge of all teaching matters. 
Through this one avenue all of the teaching problems would get to 
the administration, and naturally to the Governing Board, coming 
by subjects instead of by occupational groups. If the teachers will 
develop the professional side of higher institutions, and forego the 
present tendency as well as desire on the part of so many to meddle 
in matters administrative in character, we shall have better class- 
room teaching and the administrative forces will not be handi- 
capped. 

In connection with the paper to which I have referred, I summarized 
the points then presented under eleven headings, and am venturing 
to present the first seven, which had to do with teaching and teachers, 
as representing subjects that should be considered in any discussion 
of relationships: 

1. American university organization is the result of occupational 
accretions and not of carefully outlined plans. 
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2. A functional organization would avoid present duplications 
and prevent unduly stressing administrative ambitions. 


3. In recent years the main function of universities, teaching, 
has been rated as of less importance than either of its other two 
functions, research or administration, in that higher salaries have 
been paid to those functioning in those two divisions than to those 
functioning in the first. The outstanding teacher should have an 
equal possibility along financial lines with the outstanding professor 
of research or administrator, the president of the institution only 
excepted. 

4. All committee assignments affecting teaching problems should 
be made by the teachers themselves rather than by appointment 
from an administrative source. This is professional work for which 
the teachers themselves are better able to judge as to the quali- 
a fications of their colleagues than are administrators. Rotating 

elections in committee assignments will prevent stagnation in any 
department, which is always possible under a system where the 
head of the department secures his position as the result of 
seniority. 
| 5. All committee assignments affecting the administrative phases 
of university work should be made by the administrative officer 
under whose direction the work is to be done. 


6. No extra compensation should be paid to those engaged in 
teaching or research for administrative work which they may be 
called upon to do, it being understood that a reasonable amount of 
time must be devoted by persons thus engaged in helping with the 
necessary machinery. 


‘ 7. While the principle of tenure should be recognized, it should 
not be allowed to blind universities to the fact that human nature 
is not changed by attaching it to a university payroll. A single 
unsuccessful teacher, not measuring up to his possibility as an in- 
spirational leader to the youth entrusted to him, produces a condition 
which affects the entire university life. No individual should be 
permitted to waste the time of the young lives committed to his 


care. 
| In closing, I want to say that governing boards have always 
| recognized the loyalty which has been exercised on the part of 


faculties in meeting the troublesome problems with which they are 
confronted. 


im 
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SomME LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


By Dean James Grafton Rogers, University of Colorado 


We have in America three great professional organizations which 
in their general content and outlook are comparable to our own here. 
The first of them, the American Medical Association, is not only 
the oldest, the largest, but as well the most powerful and, in my 
judgment, the most significant of the three. I think we have more 
to learn from it than from any of the three. It enrols about sixty 
per cent of the practicing physicians of this country. It practically 
dominates the whole field of professional activity for the doctor. 

The second professional group comprises the engineers. The 
American Engineering Council is a union in a central national body 
of about 58,000 professional engineers, the principal elements in 
the central group being four federated institutes or societies of 
electrical, mechanical, mining, and chemical specialists. The Amer- 
ican Engineering Council, which is the name of the central body, 
seems to enrol more than forty per cent of the engineers in the 
United States, but the figures are disputable, as there is no reliable 
estimate of the number of engineers at this date. 

The American Bar Association enrols a smaller percentage of 
the profession than either of these two I have mentioned. It is, 
however, a significant organization. Its public power is, in my 
judgment, considerably greater than any other professional organi- 
zation in this country. Its prestige, the general operations and 
spread of its tentacles are impressive to the last degree. I want 
very briefly to review for you its history which ties into the whole 
political and economic history of this country, indeed into the per- 
sonal biography of this country, and then to suggest what few les- 
sons this organization is to gather from its experience. 

The first problem in any organization is that of determining what 
it wants to be, what it wants to perform. After that comes the 
question of organizing men’s motives, their ambitions, their idealism, 
their vanities, all of the impulses that move men, in such a way as 
to accomplish the purpose. 

The American Bar Association has done this in a rather specialized 
field. It was organized in 1878 by a college professor, Simeon E. 
Baldwin of Yale. In its early history a particularly large number 
of the active participants who habitually gathered had academic 
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interests. Professor Edward J. Phelps of Yale, George G. Wright, 
the founder of Iowa Law School, Henry Hitchcock, founder of the 
St. Louis Law School, and Dean John Randolph Tucker of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, come to my mind. 

For the first fourteen years of its existence, a period almost com- 
parable with the period of your own experience so far, the Bar Asso- 
ciation grew very slowly. It was essentially a social organization 
at first. The American lawyer seems to me to have a peculiar in- 
capacity for organization and we had no active bar associations in 
America in any reality at all until after the Civil War. Some of 
the library associations, such as that of Philadelphia, had been or- 
ganized prior to the Revolution and had survived, but in the sense 
of a bar organization comparable to the English Inns of Court there 
was nothing in America until well into the Reconstruction period. 

Then following largely, I think, the impulse of the Centennial 
Exposition, a number of organizations sprang up over the country 
and one of them was that of which we speak. It began with 75 
members at a summer resort, Saratoga Springs, New York. The 
representation was mostly southern. The formal purpose was ex- 
pressly public; the actual purpose was largely social. Its subse- 
quent history may be divided into several periods or eras. From 
1878 to 1892, the Bar Association was in a period of foundation, 
with the leaders of the Association mostly Civil War figures. Its 
annual meetings ran to 75 or 150 men. Its second stage of develop- 
ment, from the World's Fair of 1893 to the St. Louis Fair of 1904, 
represented an effort at nationalization, in which the leaders of the 
Association were largely advocates. The membership grew, but it 
grew slowly. The meetings originally held annually at Saratoga 
now came to be held alternately at various localities throughout 
the United States. The third stage in the life of the society, from 
the St. Louis Fair meeting of 1904 to the Montreal meeting of 1913, 
marked the real entry of the Association into American life, the 
oncoming of the business lawyer and a rapid increase in members, 
as the Association twice doubled its membership. The fourth period 
from the Montreal meeting of 1913 to the London meeting of 1924, 
saw a gradual increase in membership from 8000 to 20,000, but 
the Association was now in the full tilt of its career—had become 
a national factor of real importance. Since the London meeting 
in 1924, there has been a decreasing annual gain in membership, 
but the organization occupies a clear and established place in national 
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life. It has today almost 30,000 members—about 20 per cent 
of the legal profession if we include within the ranks also the legal 
scholars, jurists, and judges. That compares very favorably with 
your own enrolment. As near as I can calculate, this Association 
represents roughly about 20 per cent of the men in the academic 
profession generally in the United States. 

Today the American Bar Association holds an annual meeting 
occupying about a week. Its ordinary attendance runs to about 
2000. It publishes a monthly journal, a number of collateral publi- 
cations and an annual, bound volume which everybody keeps and 
nobody ever reads. 

The American lawyer faced from the beginning a problem which 
does not enter into your situation or very much into the medical 
profession. The lawyer’s life is a field of competition, of personal 
and political ambitions, and one of the first great entanglements that 
loomed before the Association was the possibility of being em- 
broiled in these rivalries. It learned early other lessons that ap- 
parently this Association has not yet thoroughly conned. As I 
was thinking a moment ago, one lesson it learned was never to pass 
a resolution as proposed from the floor. Such a resolution seldom 
represents the settled opinion of an organization. It usually pro- 
vokes immature discussion and nearly always provokes the expres- 
sion of undecidedness or embarrassment on the part of the members. 
The American Bar Association early in its history made a rule never 
to pass a resolution proposed from the floor until it was referred 
to the Executive Committee and by them brought back again to the 
assembly. Once or twice the Association has forced the Executive 
Committee to report a resolution which it was unwilling to do, but 
on the whole it has found that the machinery of reference gives a 
chance for deliberation, for steadying, which often results in the 
accomplishment of the purpose originally intended, and oftener of 
its clarification. 

After the first fourteen years, which brought us to the period of 
the Chicago World’s Fair, the Bar Association had about 1000 
members. It included most of the important lawyers in the United 
States of that period. During the next ten years it rose rapidly 
in importance but did not gain largely in membership. One of its 
first activities was an international exchange between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada. Early in its life the Society 
invited British representatives to its meetings and the British govern- 
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ment has taken the keenest interest at various times in sending its 
titular leaders of the legal department—the Lord Chief Justices, 
its Chancellors—and annually almost always somebody else of lesser 
degree or rank. This practice resulted in 1913 in a joint meeting 
at Montreal of the American Bar Association and the Canadian 
Bar Association, with participation from Great Britain, which meet- 
ing has done more I think toward broadening the scope and out- 
look of the American lawyer than any event in the history of the 
Association. 

Eleven years later the American Bar Association visited Great 
Britain as guests of the British Bar, the British Judiciary and the 
British Government. The educational value was immense. It 
not only brought about a general feeling of comradeship between 
the two countries which had been anticipated and very carefully 
encouraged, but it brought the American lawyer to realize that 
the twisting of the lion’s tail was out of date in America, that we 
had many mutual interests and experiences in the field of law and 
government and that the basic problems of the two nations were 
essentially the same. As an interesting and curious consequence, 
at the fiftieth anniversary of the American Bar Association cele- 
brated at Seattle two years ago, a pageant of the granting of Magna 
Charta was a principal part of the program, a thing which would 
have been utterly impossible ten or fifteen years before, in view of 
the then sentiment of the American Bar. 

The American Bar Association is not a federated organization. 
It has no chapters or local groups and few links with the hundreds 
of state, county, and city legal societies. In that respect it differs 
radically from the organization of the doctors, from the organiza- 
tion of the engineers, and from our own here. That fact is, in my 
judgment, one of the main deterrents to development in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association today. My judgment is in accord with that 
of such men as Elihu Root, John W. Davis, and half a dozen others 
of the more eminent leaders of the Association. 

The American Bar Association differs in another radical respect 
from this one: it has no ‘Committee A.’’ There is practically 
nothing that the individual lawyer can gain in professional prac- 
tice or even in prestige to any considerable extent so far as affects 
his client, his fees, or his future from participation in the organiza- 
tion. There is nothing of the labor union in it. That, in my judg- 
ment, has been a reason for the comparatively slow growth of the 
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Association. Our organization of professors in about sixteen years 
has attained practically the same proportionate representation from 
the academic profession that the American Bar Association has 
gained after fifty-two years. The reason is, I think, Committee A. 
On the other hand, the absence of any such motive has given the 
Association a reputation for devotion to public problems, which 
is one of the most solid foundations under the structure, and one 
of the chief lessons that is in my mind today. It is easy to build 
membership; it is easy to enlist the cooperation and activity of 
members of a profession or trade if you offer them protection, re- 
ward, them, or give definite attention to their presonal problems, 
but unless the organization carries on public work which inspires 
a general conviction that it is doing the people’s business, that the 
Association is looking after its particular department of the general 
social problem, it lacks permanency and loyalty. It lacks, those 
strands, those cables which tie together an institution during periods 
of stress. 

The bar institution, as I indicated, began as a social one. It 
gradually accumulated strength until only a few years after its in- 
auguration it was definitely interested in public problems. The 
first great step since Revolutionary times in the development of the 
Federal Judiciary (which I will not deal with in detail here), origi- 
nated in the American Bar Association about 1890. The last step 
that was taken a year ago likewise originated in that organization. 
It is because of its continued interest in problems of this sort that it 
has been able to enlist most of the great figures in American law. 
Such men as President Taft, now Chief Justice Taft; Charles Evans 
Hughes, Elihu Root, John W. Davis, Joseph H. Choate have all 
been presidents of the organization, almost wholly, I think, because 
of the fact that they felt the organization represents the public spirit 
in the American Bar. 

Now with that brief résumé in mind, with that picture, as it were, 
of the American Bar Association in mind, let me indicate some specific 
observations which contribute to the problems of an organization 
such as this. I assume that you know that this Association is in- 
tended to do. The next question is how can we best enlist, organ- 
ize, coordinate the motives of the men involved so as to reach those 
ends? 

The American Bar Association has relied much upon the social 
side of its meetings. Its annual assembly consists of reunions, of 
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groups not dissimilar to those that surround the typical alumni 
meeting at a college. It is controlled largely by a group of per- 
haps 100 or 200 old stagers who have for years been actively interested 
in it. They are its elder statesmen and around them the social 
events revolve. Its annual banquet is an affair of elaborately dressed 
ladies, a most extravagant and ornate dinner and scenic arrange- 
ments, and usually a long series of somewhat pompous and dull 
speeches from very distinguished leaders in the American Bar. 

The motive behind the average person attending its meeting is 
the opportunity to meet and know the people of whom he reads 
in the daily papers. The country lawyer, the typical elder veteran 
county practitioner, who is so much in evidence at the meetings of 
the American Bar, loves to come because it broadens his contacts 
and outlook on those bigger professional activities which are shut 
out from his daily life. That I consider part of the social side. 

The American Medical Association has a similar group which 
plays no small part and indeed an exceedingly useful part in the 
conduct of the organization. 

In the next place let me suggest to you that the American Bar 
Association has operated on a comparatively small revenue through- 
out its life. Its dues began at $5.00 a year. They now are $8.00 
a year. The doctors are paying for membership in the American 
Medical Association, including the local chapters, never less than 
$20.00 a year and in some cases as high as $25.00 and $30.00 for 
membership only in the federated group, as distinguished from 
special organizations dealing with their own branch of science. The 
engineers are paying figures of from $15.00 to $20.00. The American 
Bar Association, like this one, has operated on comparatively small 
dues throughout its long period of existence. Its income is a quarter 
of a million dollars but that is due to the great mass of members 
who in recent years have flocked to its rolls. 

We have already mentioned the fact that the lack of federation 
is a weakness in the organization and not one of strength. The 
curve of the growth of the organization follows almost entirely two 
activities. The first is the energy thrown into public affairs which 
attract attention in the newspapers and throughout the Bar through 
various other means of communication. The second is the Journal. 
The Journal of the American Bar Association is a monthly. It was 
founded in 1916 as a quarterly and its influence was at once revealed 
in an increase of the membership. In 1920 it was changed to a 
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monthly and the membership again was affected. There were plenty 
of other law journals in the field. There are today published in 
America more than fifty reviews devoted wholly to discussion of 
legal problems and principles. There were at that time two com- 
mercial journals in the United States, both of which had a large 
circulation, both of which had a scope similar to that of the Journal 
of the American Bar Association. One has been wholly superseded. 
The other one has since gradually receded. In other words, the 
Journal of the Lawyers’ Society, conducted not for commercial pur- 
poses but as a mouthpiece of the organized profession, has almost 
swept the field as a general professional periodical. Today the 
‘Journal draws $1.50 from the dues of the member and beyond that 
is self-supporting. The day may be in sight when the Journal can 
go on a weekly basis and thereby assume the immediate contemporary 
place in the life of the lawyer that the weekly Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association already occupies in the life of the American 
doctor. 

We have never had in the American Bar any large central head- 
quarters. The engineers occupy in New York an eleven or twelve 
story building. The doctors occupy in Chicago a five or six story 
building, humming with all sorts of activities. The American Bar 
Association occupies in Chicago half a dozen rooms, omitting cer- 
tain storage facilities, in which the permanent force employed is 
perhaps less than a dozen. This, however, is already in process 
of change. There is a demand in the Bar for a national headquarters 
and as soon as the awkward question can be settled as to where it 
should be placed, the American Bar will undoubtedly have a build- 
ing in one of the large cities where can be kept the records and where 
there can be developed a general clearing house for the profession. 

Out of this entanglement of incidents which I have given you, 
specifically, then, what can this organization, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, gather for its own purposes from 
the history of the American Bar? In the first place, as I have indi- 
cated, the development of the personal contacts between the pro- 
fession throughout the country was in the beginning a motivating 
force of very great significance in the lawyers’ organization. This 
side of its life is today, in my judgment, one of the three or four 
most important elements. I am not inclined to deal with these 
social factors as simply pleasant or casual. They give a lowly fellow 
confidence and breadth of contact and they breed throughout the 
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profession a feeling of common understanding, a tendency to elimi- 
nate injustices and jealousies which have from the beginning been 
one of the main difficulties in the legal profession and to the con- 
quest of which it has devoted much time. They are impulse to 
much work, understanding, and achievement. 

In the second place, the development of the Journal itself, not only 
in this organization but in the others mentioned, seems an easy and 
recognizable activity with definite and useful results. I appreciate 
that there are today scattered throughout the United States dozens 
of professional journals dealing with various fields of academic 
interest. Practically none of them deal with exchange between 
the branches of knowledge. The guild system, particularly in the 
field of natural sciences, is rapidly disappearing in the academic 
life. The chemist is no longer the child of chemistry. There are 
scarcely any of the ventures, any of the explorations of chemistry 
but lead into mathematics and physics, to say nothing of other 
subjects. Today all of us can gather, not merely information, but 
methods, from the other fields. The investigation of those methods, 
the common exchange in fairly popular terms of the information 
derived from the various specialties, has practically no medium for 
expression today in the academic world. In attempting to learn 
some of the methods which the social sciences and some of the 
branches of physics and pure science could contribute to my own 
department, I have myself experienced the greatest difficulty in 
finding channels which presented material that could be read and 
used inside my own realm. There is little doubt that when this 
organization feels able to launch a national publication of some- 
what the same general type as those now established in the other 
professions, its power will immediately expand. The question of 
when it can be done is one of internal policy. 

Next, the maintenance of a public purpose, of a devotion to the 
general improvement of the sector of public concern in which the 
profession operates, is, as I see it, essential to the permanence of 
any organization of professional men in the world. 

Finally, one other lesson I suggest, not so much from the experience 
of the American Bar Association, as those of the other organiza- 
tions which I have mentioned. It is possible to increase revenue 
contemporaneously with the increase of activity without any con- 
siderable difficulty. Three times in my own brief experience in the 
American Bar Association an increase in dues has been adopted 
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with little resistance. It would be practical today to go back to the 
American Bar Association and double the dues, if we could show 
convincing activities commensurate with the doubling. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association has had no difficulty whatsoever in this 
direction, largely because of the daily, almost hourly service, to the 
doctors in directions where dwell their ideals, interests, and purposes. 
We need not be afraid, even in an under-paid profession, such as 
teaching, to advance gradually in dues if, as time goes on, this so- 
ciety exhibits a real and active participation in professional affairs. 

These, gentlemen, are a very much digested, abbreviated series 
of comments and suggestions from half a century of the history of 
the American Bar Association—one of the four members of the 
great brotherhood of the American professional societies. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS.— 
The nominees for officers and members of the council were elected 
as indicated in the January Bulletin. 


ADDITIONAL BusiNEss.—The Council dealt with certain important 
proposals for more drastic action in connection with problems of 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, the text of which will be circulated 
to Chapters and, on request, to individual members. The time, 
place, and program of the annual meeting for 1930 were reserved 
for consideration at the April meeting of the Council, in advance of 
which suggestions will be welcome. 

The Committees on Freedom of Teaching in Science (M) and 
Desirability and Practicability of Increased Migration and Inter- 
change of Graduate Students (H) were dismissed with the thanks 
of the Council for important service rendered. Special thanks were 
also extended Professors Sabine and Wittke (Ohio State), Carlson 
(Chicago), Thomas (Arkansas), and their associates for service in 
the preparation of reports recently published in the Bulletin. 

Professor Joseph Mayer, Tufts, was appointed Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer and Professor A. C. Armstrong, Wesleyan, was trans- 
ferred to the list of Honorary Members. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


Besides the usual sessions at the Annual Meeting in New York, 
the Council has held a spring meeting at the Washington office, 
April 20, and a third meeting at New York, November 9. 

Eight Council letters have been circulated. 

The principal business of the year may be classified as follows: 


COMMITTEES 


Academic Freedom and Tenure.—Professor A. L. Wheeler has been 
appointed chairman on Professor Fairclough’s resignation. In 
addition to the ordinary business transacted by the Committee, two 
cases of somewhat exceptional interest have been formally presented 
to the Council. In the case of the University of Pittsburgh, which 
came up near the close of the academic year, arrangements were 
made for an informal visit by two members from the University of 
Ohio, the result of which has been published in the December Bulletin. 
In the case of the University of Missouri, a committee of investigation 
was appointed and has presented a report, which, with a brief state- 
ment on behalf of Committee A, will be published in the February 
Bulletin. ‘The Council has approved a statement in regard to noti- 
fication of Resignations of College and University Teachers, which 
has been published in the December Bulletin. 

Pensions and Insurance.—Professor E. W. Patterson (Columbia) 
has been appointed chairman on the resignation of Professor W. W. 
Cook (Johns Hopkins). 

The Council has given earnest attention to the situation created 
by the recent change of rules of the Carnegie Foundation. There 
has been correspondence with the chairman of the trustees and others 
with a view to improving the situation if possible, particularly 
through encouraging action by trustees of institutions affected to 
assist retiring professors whose expectations have been greatly 
reduced by the change of rules. Reference may be made to the 
resolutions printed in the May Bulletin. 

Other changes in chairmanships include the appointment of Pro- 
fessor C. C. Williamson (Columbia) for the Committee on Library 
Service; Professor R. C. Flickinger (Iowa) for the Committee on 
Courses in Education. A new Committee on Relations of Junior 
Colleges to Higher Education has been authorized but not yet organ- 
ized. The Committee on International Relations has been dismissed. 
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The Executive Committee has adopted a plan for financial procedure, 
supplementing the by-laws. 


PLANS FOR 1930 


The financial program of the year is such that it has been found 
necessary to reconsider the earlier vote authorizing cumulative 
chapter rebates. Should financial conditions improve through in- 
crease of membership or otherwise, the matter may be reopened. 
The question of adhering to the plan for a subsidized delegate 
meeting in November awaits the attention of the Council at its 
April session. 

Membership.—The Council has approved an interpretation of an 
article of the Constitution in regard to Junior Membership; also a 
plan for reclassifying persons on the list of Associate Members. 
Both of these appear in the Report of the Committee on Admissions. 

Bulletin.—After conducting an informal referendum, the Council 
has voted to continue the publication of the Membership List in the 
present form. 

Calendar Reform.—The Council has expressed itself in favor of an 
international conference. 

Washington Office——As stated in the December Bulletin, the 
Council has invited the Secretary to arrange, if practicable, to con- 
tinue for a further period in the service of the Association. The 
Secretary has accordingly asked retirement from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at the end of the current school year with a 
view to residing in Washington and devoting part time to the work 
of the Association. 

Budget.—In giving preliminary approval to a budget involving 
an estimated deficit of about $4000 in excess of the $2500 for the 
Appointment Service and office equipment, the Council takes account 
of the fact that, as an organization which must now become for the 
first time self-supporting, the Association necessarily assumes larger 
financial responsibilities for adequate and competent service as 
well as for rental, furniture, etc. This policy seems to the Council 
to be justified, first, by the substantial surplus built up with a view 
to this ultimate need, second by the anticipated gain in membership 
already significantly begun. At the same time the Council recognizes 
that a moderate increase in dues commensurate with improved service 
rendered cannot be long postponed. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Early in the year (February 1) the Secretary’s office was transferred 
from Cambridge to Washington and the next four months were 
filled with the many activities involved in this transfer and in the 
establishment of the Appointment Service, with complications due 
to changes of staff. The establishment of the Washington office 
has, as was anticipated, facilitated contacts with other national 
societies, and has given the Association a much better strategic if 
not a geographically central position. 

The conduct of the office is no longer an extra-curricular activity 
of a busy professor. The gain has not been accomplished without 
a drain on the treasury, as will be evident from the report of the 
Treasurer. It seems fair to hope however that it has been worth 
what it has cost and that the Association need not shrink from 
living up to its possibilities of larger future usefulness on account 
of any temporary financial difficulty. 

Appointment Service—Circular letters were mailed in February 
to a large number of presidents, deans, and heads of departments 
(whose names had been sent in from our chapter officers) calling 
their attention to the service and inviting application for teachers. 
Registration blanks had previously been mailed with membership 
dues to all our members and had brought in a sufficient number 
of registrations to justify the opening of business. It did not seem 
important that either process should be greatly accelerated at the 
risk of overtaxing office facilities and of unduly magnifying this 
fraction of our program. The register built up by the American 
Council on Education has been turned over to us, but has been little 
used on account of the necessity of keeping up to date. In view of 
the time requisite for initiating a new plan, the season at which this 
activity was started was doubtless somewhat late. There was 
ample opportunity however to try out methods. Both registrations 
and applications for teachers were fairly distributed, as will be indi- 
cated by the following tabulations. 

The total number of vacancies in teaching positions reported to 
the Appointment Service from February to December, 1929, was 
157, and the total number of members who registered during 
this period in the Appointment Service was 626 (men, 525 and 
women, 101). The distribution of the vacancies by rank was as 
follows: 
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Professors 46 
Associate professors 11 
Assistant professors 36 
Instructors 55 
Miscellaneous 6 
Deans 3 

Total number of vacancies 157 


The distribution of registrations was as follows: 


Professors 246 
Associate professors 106 
Assistant professors 124 
Instructors 70 
Graduate students 39 
Miscellaneous 41 

Total number of registrations 626 


From the standpoint of distribution by subjects, both in the open- 
ings reported and in the registration of our membership, there was 
a considerable scattering. Vacancies in ten subjects (agriculture, 
art, astronomy, botany, bacteriology, biology, geology, home eco- 
nomics, library, philosophy) were reported from one to four times 
only; and for registrations, in six subjects (art, astronomy, ento- 
mology, library, medicine, and theology) from one to five times. 
The vacancies, however, were more irregular in this respect than the 
registrations. Vacancies were most frequently reported in zoology 
(16 times), chemistry (8), classics (5), English (17), economics (19), 
education (7), engineering (8), history (6), languages (18), mathe- 
matics (6), physics (13), political science (7), and sociology (6). 
In the registration of teachers available, the subjects more frequently 
indicated were as follows: 


Most Frequent Registrations by Subject 


Agriculture 7 History 47 
Biology 15 Home Economics 11 
Bacteriology 10 Languages 66 


Botany 17 Mathematics 19 
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Chemistry 39 Music 8 
Classics 26 Philosophy 16 
Economics 51 Physics 19 
Education 37 Political Science 13 
Engineering 19 Psychology 29 
English 90 Sociology 25 
Geology 20 Zoology ° 23 


In the March Bulletin, the plan of advertising vacancies and 
teachers available under key numbers was inaugurated with gratui- 
tous service to appointing officers, and a small fee to registrants. 
It is believed that this feature of the service will become increasingly 
important. 

The Secretary remained in Washington until June 19, conducting 
necessary business during the summer by correspondence, with the 
efficient cooperation of the Treasurer, who has been in active charge 
of the office since early September—an arrangement which will 
continue until September next. 

Chapter Letters.—Eleven letters have been circulated to chapters 
during the year. An attempt was made early in January to interest 
chapters in cooperative study of two problems, Department Ad- 
ministration and Required Courses in Education. Responses how- 
ever were meagre. Suggestions in regard to reviews for the Bulletin 
have been invited and, more recently, correspondence on matters of 
general interest. Information has also been invited from chapters 
in regard to conditions of tenure and plans for supplementing reduced 
Carnegie Pensions. Many chapters have done excellent work in 
increasing membership and encouraging the new junior member- 
ship. A sample chapter constitution has been circulated; also a 
revised statement concerning chapter rebates. In the Chapter 
letter of October 31, chapters were particularly requested to devote 
meetings before the Annual Meeting to discussion of Required 
Courses in Education, and of the Carnegie Foundation Report on 
College Athletics, so that delegates might be ready for partici- 
pation in discussion at the Annual Meeting. Protests against 
Customs censorship of books under the pending tariff legislation 
were invited. 

Chapter letters have been supplied in duplicate to 1200 members 
in 34 chapters. Twenty chapters subscribed for reports of the 
Annual Meeting at New York. 
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Bulletin —The Editorial Committee has been changed by the 
regretted retirement of Professor Margaret Farrand, who has served 
the Association efficiently during the past five years, not only on the 
Editorial Committee but for publicity purposes. Professor G. R. 
Coffman has also found it advisable to discontinue cooperation in 
reviewing in consequence of the change of the office location. New 
members of the Committee are Professor Joseph Mayer and Pro- 
fessor Paul Kaufman (American University); the former dealing 
with the office management, the latter with the assembling of ma- 
terial and general editorial work. Professor Joseph Allen has 
continued in charge of Educational Discussion. 

During the year the Bulletin has introduced advertising, not only 
in connection with the appointment service but of publishing houses 
and university presses. It is hoped that the initial difficulties of 
securing such advertising will not be permanent. 

The Secretary has represented the Association in the American 
Council on Education and has had welcome contacts with chapters 
in the vicinity of Washington and, as opportunity offered, in other 
sections of the country. The statistics of membership are as follows: 


Membership January 1, 1929................... 6896 
71 
Transfer to Honorary Membership.............. 2 280 
6616 
Elections: 
Membership January 1, 1930................... 7903 


H. W. Tywer, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S 


The following statement of Income and Expenditure for the fiscal 


REPORT 


year ending December 31, 1929, together with an explanatory 
memorandum covering the Permanent Office of which he has been 
in charge since September 1, is submitted by the Treasurer, as his 
report for the year. The accounts of the Association for the year 

1929 have been duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C.P.A., of 
George Washington University. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 


(from January 1, 1929 to December 31, 1929) 


INCOME 1928 1929 
732.70 691.53 


Total Current Income........ $20,512 .39 $24,012.64 


EXPENDITURE 


3ulletin (exclusive of overhead)........ $ 8,698.72 $ 9,059.01 


Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Office... .. 5,693 .29 10,671.88 
1,287 .68 1,068 .97 
Committee Activities. . i 1,275.50 1,029 .80 
Executive Committee Council. 675.67 557.18 
472 .40 901.76 
Miscellaneous (including President’s Office, 

Travel, Publicity, American Council)..... 702.00 701.76 


"Out of 


Total Current Expenditure.......... 


SUMMARY 


Checking Account: 
Balance, January 1, 1929..... 
Add, Refund on Account, 1928... 
Add, Transfer from Savings Account..... 


$18,805 .26 


$18,805 .26 


$26,991 .92 
3,000 .00* 


$23,991 .92 


$ 2,678.06 
50.00 
294 49 
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24,012 .64 

Less Expenditure for 1929.............. 26,991 .92 

Balance Checking Account December 31, 

Invested Reserve: 

Balance, January 1, 1929............... $12,094.49 

Withdrawn during 1929............. 294 .49 

Balance, December 31, 1929............ $11,800.00 
Life Membership Fund: 

Balance, January 1, 1929............... $ 1,743.74 

Added during the year (net).......... 41.91 

Balance, December 31, 1929........... $ 1,785.65 
Total Assets December 31, 1929..... ‘eckumbwbe $13,628 .92 


Nore: Both the invested Reserve and the Life Membership Fund are 
deposited in the Special Interest Department of the Harvard Trust Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. The Checking Account has been transferred to the American 
Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


In the inauguration of the Permanent Office at Washington, the 
Association has become of age. The Permanent Office is an im- 
portant step; but budgetary limitations are still such that no ma- 
terial expansion of activity has been possible during 1929 outside 
of the partial development of the Appointment Service, and that 
has been provided for out of surplus. In the past, this surplus has 
been gradually accumulating until on January 1, 1929, including 
the Life Membership Fund, it amounted to $16,516.29. 

In a sense this surplus is, of course, artificial, since the Association 
has not heretofore been subject to the normal cost of rental, full 
time service, etc. Against this surplus, the sum of $10,000 has been 
provisionally allocated over a period of five years to establish the 
Appointment Service ($2000 used in 1929) and another $1500 has 
been needed ($1000 in 1929 and $500 in 1930) to cover the cost of 
furniture, equipment, and moving. As of December 31, the assets 
were $13,628.92, of which $8500 have been allotted as just indicated. 
It has, in fact, only been by dint of unusual effort, in which a loyal 
and willing staff of assistants working in cramped quarters played 
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their full part, that the Association has been able to avoid a current 
deficit this year. Current receipts for 1929 were slightly over 
$24,000 and current expenditures were only $21 less. 

In round numbers, Current Income is $3500 more this year than 
last, $2800 coming from additional dues and $800 from Advertising 
and Appointment Service fees. Other income was somewhat less. 

Current Expenditures are more by about $5200 (exclusive of 
Appointment Service and Moving), an extra $800 being due to 
increased Bulletin expense and Chapter Rebates and over $1000 
having been paid in rent and telephone. The remaining $3400 
represents the introduction of executive salaries and general expenses 
incidental to opening the Washington Office. 

Despite this added outlay, the Association has lived within its 
income during the first year of the new régime, or, rather during the 
first eleven months, for the Permanent Office was not opened until 
February 1. 

JosePpH Mayer, Treasurer 


INCOME TAX RULINGS CONCERNING 
ANNUITIES 


In order to ascertain the taxable status of annuities paid to mem- 
bers of the Association under the various retirement programs, 
the Committee on Pensions has asked the General Counsel of the 
Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue for an official ruling. 

The Association has presented the facts as to the cases both of 
individuals entitled to Carnegie pensions and of individuals who are 
entitled to annuities under retirement plans of the universities 
and contracts of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
‘The Treasury has already ruled that Carnegie pensions are exempt 
from the federal income tax as gratuities. The Association is urging 
that additional amounts paid directly or indirectly by the universities 
to supplement the decreased Carnegie pensions are also gratuities, 
and therefore not subject to tax. It is expected that official decisions 
will be rendered in the course of the next month. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT MUNRO 


The American Association of University Professors has two good 
reasons for its existence. In the first place it seeks to facilitate a 
more effective cooperation among teachers in colleges, universities, 
and professional schools, to the end that the general interests of 
higher education and research may be promoted through the con- 
sciousness of a common task. It brings into one great organic 
group the American professoriate as a whole and it is the only organi- 
zation that performs this valuable function. 

In the second place the Association aims to increase the usefulness, 
raise the standards, and safeguard the ideals of the profession which 
it serves. It is far more than a mutual protective organization of 
academic craftsmen. Its prime purposes are in a high degree con- 
structive and are not merely connected with the work of maintaining 
instructional freedom or security of tenure, although both of these 
principles must be stanchly upheld if teaching and research in 
American institutions of learning are to be efficient and sincere. 

The present large membership of the Association, totaling more 
than eight thousand, proves the success of its appeal to the allegiance 
of college professors throughout the country. There is hardly an 
institution of collegiate grade within the four corners of the United 
States which is not represented in the ranks of the Association by 
a substantial proportion of its teaching staff. The quality of this 
membership, moreover, is even more impressive than its size. 

But much yet remains to be done in the way of recruiting the 
Association’s ranks, for there are still many of our colleagues to 
whom the advantages of affiliation have not yet been brought home. 
To secure additional members is one of the objectives to which atten- 
tion may well be given during the year 1930. Mere numbers, of 
course, are not the true measure of any organization’s worth; never- 
theless this Association, like others of its kind, will grow in power 
to the extent to which it can broaden its base and become more fully 
inclusive of all who are eligible. 


| 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


REPORT! ON THE DISMISSAL OF PROFESSOR DeGRAFF 
AND THE SUSPENSION OF PROFESSOR MEYER 


At the request of President Brooks and many members of the 
faculty of the University of Missouri, a special committee was ap- 
pointed by the Association to investigate the suspension of Professor 
Meyer and the dismissal of Professor DeGraff by the Board of 
Curators. Three members (Bordwell, Carlson, Thurstone) of the 
Committee visited the University May 17 and 18. There appeared 
before our Committee two members of the Board of Curators, 
Mr. Blanton and Mr. Willson; President Brooks, Professors Meyer 
and DeGraff, and Mr. Mowrer, many of the University of Mis- 
souri professors, including the Dean of the College of Arts and 
Science and the Dean of Women; also a number of leading students in 
the University. Dean Williams of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri was absent at the time of the hearing but the 
Committee has his testimony in writing. The Committee endeavored 
to interview all available persons having information bearing on the 
case. 

The testimony taken by the Committee is recorded in full. On the 
request of the Board of Curators and with the consent of the Council, 
the Board of Curators was supplied with a copy of the testimony taken 
by the Committee. The Committee has reviewed the transcript of 
the testimony in the case before the Board of Curators, the minutes 
of the Board of Curators, as well as the testimony before the Executive 
Board and the minutes of the Executive Board in the same case. 
A preliminary report of our findings was submitted to the Council 
June 15, and copies of this report were sent to Mr. James E. Good- 
rich, President of the Board of Curators of the University: of Missouri, 
President Brooks, Professors Meyer and DeGraff, Professor Schlundt, 
President of the University of Missouri chapter of our Association, and 
to Mr. Leland Hazard, attorney for Professors Meyer and De 
Graff. 

The preliminary report led to considerable correspondence between 
the President of the Board of Curators and the Chairman of the 


1In approving the publication of the report the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure expresses no opinion on the value of the questionnaire procedure, deeming this a ques- 
tion for the judgment of specialists in the field concerned. 
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Committee, particularly on the following points: (1) the statement 
of President Brooks before the Council as to his views and recom- 
mendations on the dismissal of Professors Meyer and DeGraff; (2) the 
regulations or practices of other universities in cases of dismissal or 
suspension of professors for causes other than moral turpitude; 
(3) the powers and practices of the Board of Curators with reference 
to appointment and dismissal of professors in the university under 
the statutes of the state of Missouri. Pertinent extracts of the corre- 
spondence on the latter point appear in the appendix to this report. 
The Board of Curators requested a conference with the Committee 
before publication of the final report. This conference was held in 
St. Louis, Aug. 12, Professors Bordwell and Carlson being present for 
the Committee. The tone of the correspondence with the President 
of the Board and the attitude of some of the Board members at this 
conference seemed to reveal an honest desire to understand and act in 
accordance with the principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
and on request of the Board members present the Committee sug- 
gested the following action on the issue as probably satisfactory to 
our Association: 

“In deference to what appears to be generally accepted principles 
of academic freedom and tenure the Board of Curators rescinds the 
action of April 6 and 7. It restores Professors Meyer and De- 
Graff to the status quo ante so far as possible. The Board affirms 
the moral integrity of the instructors involved in the questionnaire 
issue. 

‘In view of all the circumstances to date we feel that the Associa- 
tion will have no serious objection to the Board reaffirming its opinion 
that the questionnaire as handled was ill advised and improper and, 
further, that similar situations for the future should be handled by 
some organization or method adopted by the general faculty in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Board of April 6 and 7.” 

The representatives of the Committee promised the members of the 
Board that since the type of final report depended, in part, on the 
action of the Board of Curators on the above suggestion, the publica- 
tion of the final report was to be delayed until the Board of Curators 
had taken final action on the submitted memorandum. After further 
correspondence between the Chairman of the Board, and the Chair- 
man of the Committee, the Board of Curators on October 25, decided 
not to modify the order of dismissal of Professor DeGraff, and suspen 
sion of Professor Meyer, as of April6 and 7. The statement adopted 
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by the Board, October 25 (see appendix), may also be considered, in 
part, as the reply of the Board to the Preliminary Report. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE EVENTS 


A printed questionnaire (see appendix) relating to the changing 
economic status of women, the sexual code, and the moral ideals on 
which the family as a social institution is based was circulated among 
the students at the University of Missouri. ‘This questionnaire was 
part of regular undergraduate student work in a course in Sociology, 
called “The Family’, given by Professor DeGraff. The testimony 
shows that it was the first three questions in this questionnaire that 
particularly offended some people outside the University, the Presi- 
dent, and the Board of Curators. 

The author of the questionnaire was a student, Mr. Mowrer, who 
assembled and edited the questionnaire as a member of a committee 
of four students in Professor DeGraff’s course. Both Professor 
Meyer and Professor DeGraff knew that the questionnaire was being 
prepared by these students and both of these faculty men gave advice 
about the wording of some of the questions. 

The circulation of the questionnaire was entirely in the hands of the 
four students, and especially of Mr. Mowrer. Several hundred of 
these questionnaires were distributed to students. The answering of 
the questionnaire was voluntary and it was directed that the questions 
be answered anonymously. There was no plan to identify any of the 
students who answered the questions. The answers were returned to 
the Bureau of Personnel Research in one of the University buildings. 

Criticism of the questionnaire was started by people outside of the 
University. A petition from townspeople in Columbia asked for the 
removal of the professors and students concerned with the question- 
naire. All copies of the questionnaire were ordered to be confiscated 
and destroyed by the University Administration. The President 
recommended to the Executive Board that the two faculty men be 
dismissed. The Executive Board, without previous notice to Profes- 
sors Meyer and DeGraff and without preferring definite charges, con- 
ducted an investigation, suspended the two professors and recom- 
mended their dismissal by the Board of Curators. This action was 
later sustained in part by the full Board of Curators on April 6 and 


7.! The matter of a lecture on Sex given by Professor Meyer in a 


1 Professor (Meyer on permanent appointment) was suspended for one year, without pay, as of 
April 8, 1929. Professor DeGraff (on one year appointment) was dismissed without pay, as of 
the same date. At the time the Board of Curators took this action, both Professors Meyer 
and DeGraff had contracts for work in the Summer School of the University for 1929. 
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course in Social Psychology was introduced into the case by the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Board. The matter of this lecture also fig- 
ures in the more extended hearing by the Board of Curators. 


THE ForMAL ACCUSATIONS 


The formal accusations appear in the statement prepared by Presi- 
dent Brooks and the Executive Board, and issued by the Executive 
Board (see appendix). The statement charges: 


1. That they (Meyer and DeGraff) allowed a questionnaire to be 
circulated which tended to make students sexually immoral. 

2. That the questionnaire was shocking to students, especially 
to women students. 

3. That the questionnaire could not produce any scientifically 
valid conclusion nor any facts likely to be of substantial value. 

4. That the questionnaire ‘tended to create the condition that it 
is alleged to correct.”’ 


THE EvIDENCE 


1. ‘There is no charge or evidence of moral dereliction against the 
students and professors connected with the issuing of the question- 
naire, or on Professor DeGraff’s part in conducting the course called 
“The Family’’, or on Professor Meyer’s part as to his lectures or tabu- 
lation on Sex in his course in Social Psychology. All the evidence, in- 
cluding that of President Brooks, and the statement of the Board of 
October 31 (see appendix), is in agreement on this point. The moral 
character of the professors and the students involved is exemplary. 
“The Personnel Bureau’”’ was a fiction, but there was no fraud involved. 
The question of fraud in connection with the use of the Personnel Bu- 
reau played some part in the publicity as well as in the hearing before 
the Board of Curators and was raised by Mr. Blanton in the hearing 
before our Committee, but President Brooks in the hearing before our 
Committee entirely discounted the charge of fraud and this is con- 
firmed by the Board of Curators in their statement of October 31. 
Professor Meyer had several hundred return envelopes with the name 
“Bureau of Personnel Research” which he had used several years ago 
in making certain studies in mental measurement and vocational 
guidance. Since he was no longer conducting such a bureau these en- 
velopes were useless to him. When the student, Mr. Mowrer, dis- 
cussed the expense of postage, Professor Meyer suggested that the stu- 
dent might use the old envelopes and have the questionnaires returned 
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in the University mail to his office instead of paying postage in the 
usual way. The student accepted the offer and used these envelopes. 
The questionnaires were returned through the campus mail to Pro- 
fessor Meyer’s office where Mr. Mowrer picked them up for statistical 
analysis. The Committee is satisfied that there was no motive of 
dishonesty or deception and that no harm was done in using the 
envelopes. The envelope incident is a bagatelle. 

2. There is little or no evidence that any student receiving the 
questionnaire was shocked or insulted by it. There is no evidence 
that the questionnaire led to sexual immorality or to decreased self- 
control in the matter of sex behavior on the part of the students. 
Apparently, before the publicity, the questionnaire was taken by the 
students for what it purported to be, a scientific inquiry. Had it 
come to the attention of the administrative authorities at that time it 
is possible that it might have been suppressed, but it hardly seems 
possible that administrative action would have gone beyond the 
censure involved in such suppression. The frankness on sex matters 
that has characterized the generation that has grown up since the 
war, however, is something foreign to many of the older generation, 
but the questionnaire seems to have shocked Mr. Gentry and those 
who signed his petition and some others, including President Brooks 
and some of the members of the Board of Curators. 

3. The evidence is in agreement on the point that the sex matters 
and sex problems brought up by the questionnaire are familiar or 
known not only to the students in the University of Missouri but 
practically to every high school graduate before entering the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. On this point the testimony of President Brooks, 
the Dean of Women, other members of the faculty, and the students 
before our Committee isin agreement. It is, therefore, clear that the 
questionnaire could have done no harm or injury to the moral life of 
the students, unless we assume that focussing the attention of the 
students on these problems for an hour or a day is injurious to one’s 
morals. The leading students, men and women, appearing before 
the Committee, were unanimous on the point that the capacity of the 
questionnaire to arouse erotism is nothing in comparison to many 
factors of the environment in normal daily life. Professor DeGraff 
testified that as a student adviser he had been frequently consulted by 
students about the very issues that are raised in this questionnaire 
concerning the sex code and the moral ideals that are also involved in 
engagement and marriage. ‘The students testified that these prob- 
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lems of the sex code of morals, engagement, and marriage, are fre- 
quently discussed frankly, not only in the fraternity and sorority 
houses but also by the girls with their boy friends. 

4. The Board objects to the circulation of these questions among 
college students on the ground that these students are too young and 
inexperienced to have opinions on these questions. The Committee 
regards such an objection as strange in view of the fact that practically 
all these students are of the age generally and legally accepted for 
engagement or marriage. These students do have ideals and con- 
victions about the sexual code and they do discuss their ideals. These 
students have access to books and magazine articles by the hundreds 
that deal with the social institutions of betrothal, marriage, fidelity, 
birth control, divorce, and other aspects of our sexual code. Further- 
more, the students do read these books and magazines that the Uni- 
versity buys for them. They see these same problems discussed in 
current fiction, in the movies, and on the stage. 

At the request of our Committee Mr. E. W. Lundeen, of the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, under the direction of 
Professor Douglas Waples, made an examination of 212 current plays, 
152 current novels, and 208 current motion pictures for the occurence 
of unconventional sex situations (illegitimates, seduction, cohabita- 
tion, promiscuity, premarital relations, extra-marital relations, di- 
vorce, etc.) with the following results. The totals and percentages 
indicate the proportion which these situations occupy of all the situ- 
ations discussed in the novels, plays, and films examined. 


Sex Situations 


Total Unconventional Conventional Unclassified 

No.! Total % Total % Total % 
Plays 212 76 29 79 29 111 42 
Novels 152 86 38 69 31 71 31 
Pictures 208 36 29 50 42 36 29 


This is a quantitative confirmation of what every informed person 
knows: namely the preponderance of sex situations, conventional 
and unconventional, in current fiction, plays, and pictures. It is 
the impression and opinion of the Committee that the students in the 
University of Missouri do not differ essentially from students in other 
universities in their contacts with this phase of modern life. 

5. The Board of Curators object to the questionnaire on the basis 
that ‘‘the inquiry from its very nature could not produce any scien- 
tifically valid conclusions or any facts likely to be of substantial 


1 Refers to numbers of plays, novels, and pictures, rather than sex situations. 
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value’. The first question at issue here is whether the Board of 
Curators is competent to pronounce upon the scientific value of an 
investigation sponsored by any member of the University faculty. 
The Committee concedes that the Board can express itself about the 
social expediency of an investigation and about other such general 
and public aspects of current scientific work. But it is presumptuous 
for a Board of Curators to make pronountements about the scientific 
value of any investigation. Scientific investigations do proceed in 
all reputable universities in spite of differences of opinion about their 
validity. Scientific validity has never been established by any legal 
procedure or by the dictates of any board. A part of the criticism 
about scientific validity was based on the fact that undoubtedly some 
of the answers to the questionnaire would not be truthful. This is 
a contingency present in all science and especially in social sciences. 

One of the principal objects of social science is to study objectively 
the various social institutions and the factors which cause them to 
change. An important group of these institutions includes betrothal, 
marriage, and the family. These social institutions rest largely on 
a code governing sex conduct. Conduct which complies with this 
code is called moral. The explicit formulation of this code we call 
our ideals. If we want to investigate objectively, the ideals that 
govern people's action in relation to sex, including engagements and 
marriage, the most obvious procedure is to ask people what their 
ideals really are with regard to the many forms of sex conduct. It is 
legitimate to ascertain the consensus of opinion of various social 
groups about the sex code with its changes, and college students 
constitute a very large and influential group involved in these social 
institutions. What they believe is of importance to know, both for 
social science and for practical life. Hence it seems entirely legiti- 
mate to ask the three questions which are in dispute (see appendix). 

It is of course admitted that the questionnaire is not so satisfactory 
a fact-gathering device as the instruments of the older sciences, but 
it seems to be the most direct and at present almost the only avail- 
able method of ascertaining what people regard to be right and 
wrong. 

The history of science is repeating itself. The honest inquiries of 
Galileo about the physical aspects of the universe trespassed on the 
taboos of his time so that Pope Urban declared that ‘‘it is a question 
of the most godless business which could ever be discussed—that the 
doctrine was in the highest degree sinful—’’. Charles V, in France, 
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forbade the possession of furnaces and apparatus necessary for 
chemical processes, and Henry IV did the same in England. A 
Birmingham mob favored by Anglican churchmen wrecked the home 
of Priestley, destroyed his library and instruments and drove him into 
exile. Biological science is still fighting for freedom of honest in- 
quiry. The teachings of Linnaeus about sex in plants was for 
many years prohibited in the papal states and elsewhere in Europe. 
But in 1773, permission was given that they be discussed in Rome! 
The same taboos are still with us but they now cover fewer of the 
phenomena of nature. The investigation and teaching of evolution 
still trespasses on the taboos of some states. Now social science has 
its turn so that factual inquiry about the social institutions that are 
based on our sex code simply must not be made in some parts of the 
world because they offend the taboos of the generation that is passing. 
6. The statement issued to the press by the Executive Board (see 
appendix), after the Board’s investigation of the questionnaire and 
Professor Meyer’s lecture on Sex in his course in Social Psychology, 
later approved by the Board of Curators, says, by implication, that 
the questionnaire aimed to correct moral conditions among the stu- 
dents. This is clearly a misconception. There is nothing in the 
questionnaire itself or in the testimony, to indicate that the question- 
naire intended to reform the students to whom it was sent. It aimed 
to obtain the views of the group on the questions raised. Scientific 
investigation does not necessarily try to correct anything. Its first 
aim is the establishment of facts. The subsequent use of these facts 
either as guides to further inquiry or as basis for practical measures 
can usually not be clearly predicted at the outset of the inquiry. 


PUBLICITY 


1. The start of the publicity was condemnatory of the question- 
naire. But part of the Missouri press grasped the true purpose of 
the questionnaire and defended it. It appears from the press as 
well as from the petitions to the Board that there was a real division 
of public opinion in Missouri with respect to the propriety of the 
questionnaire. But part of the Missouri press indulged in insinua- 
tions and denunciations without publishing the questionnaire itself so 
that only part of the people in Missouri had the facts on which to 
base a sound opinion. 

2. No statement of the true purport and nature of the question- 
naire was issued to the press by President Brooks after the publicity 
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broke. The statements in the press attributed to President Brooks 
are denunciatory, not explanatory. Even the official statement 
issued to the press by the Executive Board includes no item on the 
purport and status of the questionnaire as part of the work in the 
course on Family’’. 


PROFESSOR MEYER’S LECTURE ON SEX IN THE CouRSE ON SOCIAL 
PsyYCHOLOGY 


The incident of Professor Meyer’s lecture or tabulation was sup- 
posed to have been closed more than a week before the meeting of the 
Executive Board. Yet President Brooks participated in the investi- 
gation of that lecture before the Executive Board, at least to the ex- 
tent of handing a copy of it to chairman McDavid and thus permitted 
the Executive Board to consider a matter which he later testified had 
been disposed of by agreement between himself and Professor Meyer. 
Professor Meyer was not informed that this lecture was to be investi- 
gated at this hearing. After the hearing by the full Board of Curators 
it was decided by the Board that Professor Meyer’s lecture and tabu- 
lation in the course in Social Psychology should not be considered in 
reaching their decision and the Board so ordered; such ought to have 
been the case at the meeting of the Executive Board. The matter was 
considered by the Executive Board and the influence of it on their ac- 
tion is hard to measure but it was probably considerable and possibly 
decisive in the case of Professor Meyer. Once that decision was 
reached the Executive Board was committed to it, and although the 
trial of the case before the full Board was de novo, as to legal form, the 
real question would seem to have been whether the Executive Board 
should be sustained. 


THE SUSPENSION OF PROFESSOR MEYER AND THE DISMISSAL OF PRO- 

FESSOR DEGRAFF IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRINCIPLE OF FREEDOM 

oF TEACHING AND RESEARCH, AND SECURITY OF TENURE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


(1) Officially, the above action of the Executive Board and the 
Board of Curators was based solely on the questionnaire. There is 
no allegation against the character, ability, or loyalty of the two men, 
students in Professor DeGraff's course on ‘““The Family”. Officially, 
Professor DeGraff was dismissed for his conduct in authorizing this 
questionnaire as part of the course called ‘“The Family’’, and Professor 
Meyer was suspended for his participation in the formulation of the 
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questionnaire. Professor Meyer’s connection with the questionnaire 
arose from the fact that Mr. Mowrer proposed to use some of the data 
to be secured by the questionnaire for subsequent work in psychology. 
The two professors were severely disciplined because the Board dis- 
approved this type of teaching and research. By this action the 
Board of Curators served notice on the faculty of the University of 
Missouri that the Board has and may exercise the right of dismissal of 
any member of the faculty whose teaching and research does not con- 
form to the undeclared standards of the Board. There is little 
freedom of teaching and research in a university governed by such 
principles, particularly when important actions touching freedom of 
teaching and research are taken without, or against, competent fac- 
ulty advice, and guided by a president who does not seem to under- 
stand the functions of a real university. 

(2) The probable influence of the lecture on sex in the decree of 
suspension of Professor Meyer. 

The following facts are not in dispute. (a) The matter of the sex 
lecture had come before the Executive Board unofficially some time 
before the questionnaire became an issue. No action was taken 
except to leave the matter in the hands of the President. The Presi- 
dent and Professor Meyer had an apparently friendly conference on 
the subject. The testimony of the President and that of Professor 
Meyer disagree as to the understanding, if any, reached at this con- 
ference. But the President considered it a closed issue. (b) At the 
questionnaire hearing before the Executive Board, Professor Meyer 
was examined on the sex lecture without previous notice, and after 
dismissal of the stenographer, hence without official record. The 
President took part in this examination. (c) The sex lecture formed 
part of the hearing before the Board of Curators. The explanation 
of the sex lecture by Professor Meyer at this later hearing, and the 
defense of the lecture by Professors Gulick and Curtis stand un- 
challenged by cross-examination or counter evidence. The only ques- 
tion or comment raised by the Board at this hearing was the complaint 
of Mr. McDavid that Professor Meyer’s language was too beautiful! 
The lecture was nothing more than proved physiology. (d) The ad- 
mission by the President that disciplinary action against Professor 
Meyer on the basis of the lecture on sex would constitute an infringe- 
ment of the freedom of teaching in the University. (e) Professors 
Wrench and Bouder had been consulted by Mr. Mowrer about, and 
knew the content of the questionnaire. The Executive Board merely 
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“expressed regret’ that these men did not use their influence to pre- 
vent the preparation and distribution of the questionnaire. Pro- 
fessor Meyer was consulted by Mr. Mowrer about the questionnaire, 
and he was suspended without pay. The essential difference in the 
two cases is the sex lecture! 

In view of the above facts and despite official records and testimony 
to the contrary by Mr. Blanton, Mr. Willson, and President Brooks, 
it is difficult for experienced men to escape the conclusion that Pro- 
fessor Meyer was suspended partly, if not mainly, because of the sex 
lecture in his course in Social Psychology. It is going to be difficult 
for experienced men to accept as true that a professor of national 
standing and nearly thirty years’ efficient service in the University was 
suspended without pay solely because he failed to take steps to sup- 
press a questionnaire in a department not his own, since the gravest 
charge may lie against Professor Meyer on this point is lack of 
attention, or faulty judgment in not realizing what type of teaching 
and research may safely be undertaken in the University of Missouri 
in the year 1929! 


THE POSITION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRESIDENT BROOKS IN 
THE ISSUE 


1. It would seem that as the educational leader of a great uni- 
versity, the President should have explained to the press after the 
publicity broke, the purport and aims of the questionnaire as a part 
of the teaching and beginning undergraduate research in the course 
on “The Family’’, or that he should have authorized such explanation 
on the part of competent persons. He should have pointed out that 
the accused professors were men of character and of ability in their 
fields; that Professor Meyer had a record of thirty years’ loyal and 
effective service in the University of Missouri; that the fault in the 
matter, if any, was an error of judgment, as he later testified before 
our Committee. Instead of that he used such terms as ‘‘damn fool 
idea”’, ‘‘sewer sociology,” “‘the University had no official part in the 
research project’’, etc., in describing the questionnaire. It has been 
difficult for the Committee to obtain the facts on this point either at 
the appearance of President Brooks before our Committee or by corre- 
spondence with him subsequent to the hearing. President Brooks 
said that he kept no copies of statements made by him to the press on 
the matter. He has sent the Committee copies of some of the newspa- 
per interviews ascribed to him, but although specifically requested by 
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the Committee to indicate what parts of these interviews were authen- 
tic, he did not do so. In one of these interviews (St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, March 16), President Brooks is quoted as saying that he 
advocated the reading by the chaperone of each sorority and fraternity 
house before the assembled occupants an editorial appearing in the 
Columbia Daily Tribune which denounced the questionnaire. He 
said he gave this editorial his unqualified approval. This editorial, 
among other extreme and intemperate statements, describes the ques- 
tionnaire as ‘‘filthy, degrading, immoral, revolting, and perverted in 
character and tone’. It seems clear from President Brooks’ testi- 
mony and from the testimony of others before our Committee and 
from a review of the Missouri newspapers covering the period, that 
President Brooks took an extreme position of denunciation and mis- 
representation of the questionnaire to the public. 

2. It seems clear that President Brooks gave members of the fac- 
ulty the impression that he would recommend that no drastic action 
be taken by the Executive Board. The President is also quoted to 
this effect in interviews in the press (St. Louis Globe Democrat, March 
18). He also promised that certain members of the faculty other 
than Professors Meyer and DeGraff would be called for consultation 
by the Executive Board before any action was taken. These mem- 
bers of the faculty were not called before the Executive Board, except 
Dean Williams. ‘There is a serious discrepancy on this point in the 
testimony of President Brooks before our Committee and of Dean 
Williams as per his letter of May 24, 1929, to the Chairman of the 
Committee. f 

(a) President Brooks said: ‘‘q. You had a conference with Profes- 
sor Branson before the meeting of the Executive Board, March 19?” 
“Yes, sir. We agreed that Mr. Williams and some other professors— 
I think it was left to him to select some other people, two or three— 
to appear before the Board for the purpose of discussing the problem 
of academic freedom.’’. . . 

“The only one brought in before the Executive Board was Dean 
Williams, who explained what we call the ‘standards of academic 
freedom.’ ”’ 

“‘He (Dean Williams) came in and discussed it’’ (academic free- 
dom). He said: “Of course I don’t want to discuss the case itself, 
(the questionnaire issue). I have nothing to do with the case but I 
do want to give you the attitude and ideals of the faculty in regard 
to the question of academic freedom. His presentation was very 
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skillful and very effective, and he is very influential with the 
Board.”’ 

(6) Dean Walter Williams’ letter of May 24 to the Chairman 
reads as follows: 

‘“‘You asked my ‘version as to what President Brooks asked you to 
present before the Executive Board when the first hearing or investi- 
gation of the Meyer-DeGraff question came up. It would also help 
the Committee if you would tell us in substance what you said to the 
Executive Board in the matter.’ 

“President Brooks asked me to state to the Executive Board what 
I believed would be the effect of the dismissal of Dr. Meyer. One 
or more members of the Executive Board asked that I appear before 
the Board. I did so. I said in substance that the dismissal of Dr. 
Meyer would do harm to the University, because it would be gener- 
ally regarded among academic communities as interference with 
academic freedom and research, and in any event, too severe a pun- 
ishment. The Missouri faculty, I thought, would disapprove the 
dismissal. ‘The general public in Missouri would be divided on the 
question, with the majority against dismissal. But the most harmful 
result would be the effect upon the university’s recruiting grounds, 
from which faculty members must be obtained. It would lower the 
reputation of the University of Missouri. 

“In addition, I urged the Executive Board to take no action at the 
meeting, but to refer the whole matter to the full Board for consider- 
ation. 

“It should also be noted that the Executive Board had definitely 
agreed upon its decision before I was asked to appear before it, or at 
least before I did appear before it. My appearance came at the close 
of the sessions of the Executive Board. While I was present, 
copies of the formal announcement of the Board’s action were handed 
to the members to be delivered to representatives of the press.” 

This serious discrepancy between the testimony of President 
Brooks and Dean Williams on a salient point must be judged in the 
light of other discrepancies and evasions in President Brooks’ testi- 
mony in this case. If Dean Williams is correct, as seems highly prob- 
able, the calling of Mr. Williams before the Executive Board was a 
mere gesture by the Administration for the sake of appearance. But 
even on the extreme assumption that President Brooks is telling the 
whole truth, and that Dean Williams is telling the truth only on the 
point where he agrees with the President, that is, the time of appear- 
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ance of Dean Williams before the Executive Board, the Committee is 
puzzled by President Brooks’ conception of the ‘‘very effectiveness”’ 
of a plea delivered after the case is decided! 

The Committee feels constrained to point out another serious dis- 
crepancy in actions and views on the questionnaire issue on the part 
of President Brooks as represented by him to different people. (a) As 
has already been pointed out, the President recommended the dismis- 
sal of Professors Meyer and DeGraff by the Executive Board. 
This record in the minutes of the Board may, by itself, mean only 
that the President merely acquiesced in the inevitable for the appear- 
ance of harmony in the administration. In the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Board of Curators April 6, 1929, President Brooks is quoted 
as saying that “‘he felt no other course of action could be taken except 
to approve the recommendation of the Executive Board and that 
he hoped it would be adopted.”” This again might mean, not the 
actual views of the President, but compulsion of the President by the 
Executive Board. At the hearing of our Committee President Brooks 
said: ‘‘I believed that there was no other conclusion than the one 
that they (the Executive Board) arrived at, and I still believe that 
the original Executive Board action permanently discharging Meyer 
was a better decision than the one made by the full Board later, 
modifying that decision.’”’ This clear statement needs no inter- 
pretation, particularly, since at no time in this hearing did the Presi- 
dent mention that he had thought of or urged lesser penalties for the 
two men. 

(b) After the meeting of the Board of Curators, April 6, and 
before our hearing May 17 and 18, in a conference in the office of 
the American Association of University Professors, Washington, 
D. C., Professors Tyler, Cook, Gray, Wright, and others being pres- 
ent, President Brooks left the impression on those present that he 
considered the dismissal and suspension too drastic and that he had 
used his influence in favor of less severe punishment. 

3. While the Executive Board and the Board of Curators must 
assume all the legal and some of the moral responsibility for the 
dismissal of Professor DeGraff and the suspension of Professor Meyer, 
it is clear from the evidence that the President is almost wholly 
responsible for guiding the issues toward this conclusion. It is a 
grave responsibility to Professor Meyer and to Professor DeGraff, as 
well as to the University, for the President to recommend and to in- 
sist on dismissal of these two men on a charge that, at the most, sim- 
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mers down to lack of foresight in a matter that, even after the start of 
public discussion, was not intrinsically serious. This responsibility 
of the President is particularly grave in the case of Professor Meyer, 
for had the President’s recommendation prevailed with the Board of 
Curators, Professor Meyer would undoubtedly have been deprived of 
the pension earned by 29 years’ service in the University, not to 
mention the injury to Professor Meyer’s good name. 

4. At the hearing, May 18, President Brooks submitted the 
following question to the Committee: 

“Since the action of the Board of Curators with regard to persons 
responsible for the preparation and distribution of certain question- 
naires has been widely criticized as an undue interference with 
academic freedom, I desire to know whether, in the opinion of your 
Committee, these questionnaires can be approved as a valid attempt 
at scientific research, and whether the condemnation of them by the 
Board of Curators from the point of view of propriety and decency 
can be justly criticized as an undue interference with that freedom of 
investigation and instruction which is essential to a university.”’ 

Both of these queries have been analyzed in the preceding pages 
as completely as is deemed essential in this report. The question- 
naire was not only a beginning undergraduate research, but part of 
the teaching in the course. This type of student project teaching 
obtains in sociology as well as in other departments in our first-class 
universities. It is merely an application of the principle of learning 
by doing. This type of teaching is valid, and so is the questionnaire 
method of research in fields where more reliable methods are not 
applicable. The charges of impropriety and indecency are not the 
only ones raised by the Executive Board against the questionnaire. 
The Board charged that the questionnaire was futile as a scientific 
inquiry; that it tended to corrupt the sexual morality of the students; 
that it intended to correct the sex morals of the students, and there- 
fore, by implication, that it assumed that the sex morals of the 
students needed correction. The borderline between decency and 
indecency is often determined by the intent and the circumstances. 
It also varies with time and place. Not so many years ago many 
people in this country considered knee-length skirts or a one-piece 
bathing suit indecent apparel for women. Today the same apparel 
is considered indecent by very few people. Whose standards of 
decency shall be used as the criterion? Scientific investigation would 
be paralyzed if required to wait for unanimity of opinion on questions 
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of social propriety. The Committee finds no impropriety or in- 
decency in the questionnaire as handled by the men concerned at the 
University of Missouri. 

At our hearing the President appeared more than emphatic in 
condemnation of the questionnaire. He said: ‘I told the Board at 
all times that the questionnaire did not have a scintilla of basis as a 
scientific investigation, that it was impossible for it to collect any 
facts that had a scientific result, and had no purpose behind it to 
collect these facts.’’ The Committee cannot accept the President's 
judgment in a field of research not his own. Similar extreme views 
were expressed by the President on other aspects of the issue, as 
shown by the following quotations from the record of the testimony: 

(Mr. Brooks): ‘‘When you put into the minds of these folks (uni- 
versity students) that there is grave doubt as to the present marriage 
system and then ask these people that particular question (their 
ideas on trial marriage), what reaction will you get? What tendency 
are you likely to get?”’ 

(The Chairman). ‘‘The Committee can’t answer that question."’ 

(Mr. Brooks). ‘‘No, that is a rhetorical question."’ 

(The Chairman). ‘Well, we would like to have your answer.” 

(Mr. Brooks). ‘It inevitably tends to immorality, immediately. 
This is a basic principle of life—that if you begin to think about a 
thing you are more likely to do it than if you don’t think about it. 
If you talk about it you increase the likelihood of doing it, and in so 
far as these younger students are concerned there is no question 
at all in the mind of anybody who knows anything about young 
people in college that this particular thing (the sex aspect of the 
questionnaire) starts a very dangerous thing in college.” 

(The Chairman): ‘‘Would you say that thinking or talking about, 
or discussing murder in the University community would lead to 
murder?” 

(Mr. Brooks): ‘‘Yes.”’ 

(Dean Bordwell): ‘‘How do you defend the sentence of expulsion 
for such participation as these men had in this questionnaire ?”’ 

(Mr. Brooks): ‘The men, particularly Meyer—we speak of him 
because of his longer service, mature judgment, and higher stand- 
ing as a scientist, ought to have sense enough to know that scientific 
investigation cannot be justified in the hands of semi-trained or un- 
trained people, where the children of other people quite outside of the 
department are to be used for inquiries of this sort which are, because 
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of their very nature, bound to disturb the opinions of a large number 
of people. That was a supreme lack of judgment.” 

(The Chairman): ‘Is that the most serious evil effect of the 
questionnaire—‘disturbed the opinions of a large number of people?’ ”’ 

(Mr. Brooks): ‘There could not be a more serious one—I mean 
a comparison of this particular thing, to Galileo that somebody 
made—that had no bearing on the subject at all. They were making 
no effort to suppress this—you may not know it but we have here 
some of the best research work being done in America on the question 
of sex education. Dr. Allen is one of the superior men in the world 
in it, and Dr. Curtis is in that work—and this is quite a different 
affair.” 


THE QUESTION OF EQUITY IN SUSPENDING PROFESSOR MEYER, AND 
DISMISSING PROFESSOR DEGRAFF WITHOUT PAYING THE FuL.L 
SALARY FOR THE PERIOD OF THEIR CONTRACTS 


President Brooks was asked by our Committee: “‘Do you consider 
it fair and just to dismiss Mr. DeGraff without paying the salary for 
the whole year?” He replied: “‘It is my understanding that it is 
customary to continue the salary to the end of the year, except in 
cases of personal immorality, which was not raised in this case.”’ 

There is nothing in the Records of the Executive Board and the 
Board of Curators indicating that President Brooks pointed out or 
urged this aspect of the case at the time these Boards took action on 
the questionnaire issue. This is further confirmed in letters of July 
17, and October 24 from the President of the Board of Curators to 
the Chairman of our Committee. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND ATTITUDE OF THE BOARD OF CURATORS 
ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUE 


1. The Committee appreciates the difficult position in which the 
Board of Curators was put by the recommendations of the President, 
by the action of the Executive Board, and by the publicity given that 
action. It also notes with approval that, despite this difficult posi- 
tion, the Board of Curators did change the sentence of dismissal to 
one of suspension for one year, without pay, in the case of Professor 
Meyer. The Board of Curators is to be commended on the com- 
plete and fair hearing given Professor Meyer, Professor DeGraff, and 
representatives of the faculty of the University on the issue, and on 
the cooperation with our Committee in this investigation. But we 
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must record our emphatic disapproval of the ‘‘star-chamber’’ char- 
acter of part of the hearing of Professor Meyer before the Executive 
Board. 

2. All the main facts bearing on the issue contained in this report 
were presented substantially in the same language in the preliminary 
report. That report, and the testimony taken by the Committee 
has been under consideration by the Board of Curators for several 
months. ‘The only finding of fact in this report questioned by the 
Board, by correspondence or at the conference August 12, relates 
to what President Brooks is reported to have said at the conference 
with the Council in Washington, D.C. The Board of Curators has 
been supplied with additional information on that point. 

3. According to the statement of the Board of Curators of October 
31, it seems that the Board is now willing to defend the dismissal of 
Professor DeGraff, and suspension of Professor Meyer, without pay, 
solely on the basis of “the manifest social impropriety of the ques- 
tionnaire’ (see appendix). This at least has the merit of clarity, in 
contrast to the series of partly contradictory charges contained in the 
order of the Board of April 6. But the Board is in error in its as- 
sumption that the fundamental issue between the Board and the 
Association is the question of propriety of the questionnaire. 

4. The main issue between the Board and the Association is the 
offense against the principles of freedom of teaching and research 
and security of tenure by the Board of Curators in dismissing Profes- 
sor DeGraff, and suspending Professor Meyer, without pay, for what 
the Board calls ‘the manifest social impropriety of the question- 
naire’, an “‘impropriety’’ not manifest to the students receiving the 
questionnaire, not known to Professors Meyer and DeGraff by prior 
declaration of the Board, and not admittea by our Committee as 
sufficient to justify the penalty imposed. Professor Meyer had served 
with distinction nearly thirty years in the University. There was no 
testimony to the effect that lack of forethought was a chronic condi- 
tion of the two instructors. According to the evidence, this was the 
first complaint of their teaching. For the Board of Curators to decree 
the most severe punishment within its power, dismissal and suspension 
without pay, for this first alleged “‘offense”’ (trivial, if any), is under 
the present circumstances a clear breach of the principles of freedom 
of teaching and research and security of tenure in the university. 
This is the issue between the Board of Curators and the Association 
that must now go before the higher court of informed public opinion. 
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In the statement of the President of the Board of October 31 (see 
appendix) we read: ‘‘Our Board feels that it now has an understand- 
ing of this doctrine’ (academic freedom), and: ‘‘Your Association 
need have no fear that its principles will be violated by our Board”’. 
These declarations carry neither weight nor conviction, in the face 
of the failure of the Board to do justice to Professor Meyer and Pro- 
fessor DeGraff. 


The group of professors in the University of Missouri who actively 
engaged in the questionnaire issue with the President and the Board 
of Curators maintained with loyalty, force, and dignity, the best 
traditions of freedom of teaching and research in the University. 
Such action on the part of the local faculty members, while of no 
avail with the present University administration, furnishes the main 
hope of ultimate establishment of freedom of teaching and research 
and security of tenure in the University of Missouri. The attitude 
of the great majority of the student body was equally admirable; it is 
unfortunate that such a student body should not have the benefit of a 
more enlightened administration. We also wish to commend the 
loyal and effective service to the University of Mr. Leland Hazard, 
voluntary attorney for Professors Meyer and DeGraff. 

Being deeply concerned with the unfavorable light in which the 
University of Missouri has been placed by the handling of the ques- 
tionnaire and related issues, and being more interested in seeing the 
good name of a great university restored and maintained than in 
recording a disastrous episode in the history of American education, 
the Committee suggestec_ te the Board members present at the hearing 
May 17, its willingness,to be of any possible service in that regard. 
The statement of the Board of Curators of October 31 records the 
essential failure of the Committee in this effort. 


SUMMARY 


I. The University Administration has the right to expect that 
when an instructor’s teaching and research directly touches tradi- 
tional taboos, as much care as possible be taken by the instructor to 
minimize the chances for misunderstanding and uninformed criticism 
of the University, and consequent embarrassment of the Adminis- 
tration. In the present case some of the phraseology of the preamble 
and the questions might have been so altered as to give less offense to 
some parents and to citizens of the passing generation. Adminis- 
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trative officers might have been informed in advance about the work.! 
The circulation of the questionnaire might have been limited to the 
more mature students of the junior and senior years, and this might 
have minimized any genuine anxiety on the part of parents. Pro- 
fessors Meyer and DeGraff testified that the possibility of serious 
offense by, and criticism of, the questionnaire did not occur to them 
until after publicity started. This in no wise reflects on the moral 
sense or loyalty to the university of these men. It does indicate that 
they were not well acquainted with the University Administration 
and the passing generation of citizens in the State of Missouri. 

II. But since conflict between science and traditional taboos is 
inevitable and perennial, instructors in the University and citizens 
in general have the right to expect from the University Administra- 
tion clear and courageous leadership in defense of the freedom of 
teaching and research, in addition to fairness and truth in explaining 
the criticized work to the public. President Brooks and the Board 
failed entirely in this duty on the questionnaire issue. 

III. Granting that Professors Meyer and DeGraff showed lack 
of forethought as to possible social consequences of the questionnaire; 
granting, further, that President Brooks misled both the people and 
the Board of Curators on the purport and moral consequences of the 
questionnaire, we still have the right to expect in the governing 
Board of a University that sense of justice which decrees punishment 
in accordance with the gravity of the offense. The only charge that 
can be maintained against Professors Meyer and DeGraff in the issue 
is lack of attention or judgment on a matter of no fundamental im- 
portance, for which failure or offense, dismissal, and suspension with- 
out pay is excessive punishment, especially in the light of the personal 
character of these men and their services in the University. 

IV. According to the information furnished by the Chairman of 
the Board of Curators professors in the University are, as a rule, 
employed without written contract, and there are no University 
statutes governing tenure or dismissal. On March 22, 1926, the 
Faculty of the University of Missouri approved the Principles of 
Academic Freedom and Tenure adopted by the Association of 
American Universities. No action on this matter was taken by the 
Board of Curators. On the interpretation of the statute as given by 
the Chairman of the Board of Curators (see appendix), the Board 


1 Prof. DeGraff testified that Mr. Mowrer released the questionnaire without DeGraff’s 
knowledge. Prof. Ellwood (chairman of the Department of Sociology) testified that he did not 
think Prof. DeGraff’s failure to show him the questionnaire before its release was intentional. 
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may dismiss without pay any professor at any time at will. These 
facts, together with the action of the Board in the present issue, and 
the reaffirmation of this action after months of consideration of the 
evidence in the case submitted in our preliminary report, render the 
present situation in the University of Missouri in the matter of 
freedom in research and teaching, and security of tenure, sufficiently 
grave to engage the serious attention of university men in general and 
of national organizations of investigators and educators in particular. 
Under the present administration the University of Missouri is not an 
institution where scholars may go and work with the assurance of the 
freedom in teaching and research, and the security of tenure granted 
in the ranking universities of this country. 

PERCY BORDWELL 

Joun H. Gray 

L. L. THURSTONE 

A. J. Carson, Chairman 


APPENDIX A 
405 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Dear University Student: 


During the last several decades it has become increasingly apparent 
that there is something seriously wrong with the traditional system 
of marriage in this country. But, unfortunately, the whole matter 
has been so inextricably bound up with religious dogmas, moral sen- 
timents, and all manner of prudish conventionalities as to make it 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the 
precise reasons for this situation. The present investigation repre- 
sents an attempt on the part of this Bureau to discover, by the direct 
questioning of several hundred men and women, the real causal fac- 
tors which lie back of the widespread dissatisfaction with the pre- 
vailing institution of marriage, and to determine, at least in part, 
those elements in the present social régime which are today so pro- 
foundly affecting the American family. 


As an intelligent, modern woman, you are kindly requested to 
read through the questionnaire on the succeeding pages and then, 
but not until then, to answer the questions. When you have done 
this, place the entire leaflet in the enclosed, self-addressed erfvelope, 


1 These questions were for women. A parallel set of questions were used for men. 
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seal the envelope, and then drop it in a University mail box, one of 
which you will find in every University building on the campus. 
If you do this, a stamp on the envelope will not be necessary. 


This investigation is statistical rather than personal. Therefore, 
do not sign your name or give any other indication of your identity. 


Some of the questions, you will find, pertain to rather intimate, 
personal matters; yet, in view of the anonymous nature of the re- 
plies, we feel confident that you will consider each of the inquiries 
carefully and conscientiously and that you will answer each of them 
with the utmost sincerity and frankness. If you care to elaborate 
your opinions concerning any of the questions or to qualify any of 
your answers, we hope you will by all means do so; the blank space 
on the second page of this leaflet is specifically meant for that purpose. 


Finally, allow us to thank you for your cooperation in this matter 
and to assure you of our genuine appreciation. If you are especially 
interested in either the purpose or results of this investigation, we 
shall be glad at any time to confer with you. 

THE BUREAU OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Questionnaire 


1. (a) If you were engaged to marry a man and suddenly learned 
that he had at some time indulged in illicit sexual relations, would 


you break the engagement?...... (6) Would 
you break the engagement if you learned that he had so indulged 
frequently and indiscriminately?........................ (c) And 


2. (a) Would you quit associating with an unmarried woman 
on learning that she had at some time engaged in sexual irregulari- 
engaged often and promiscuously?......................+. (c) 
On learning that she had accepted money in return for her sexual 
with a married woman on learning that she engaged in extra-marital 

3. (a) Are your own relations with men restrained most by re- 
ligious convictions, fear of social disapproval, physical repugnance, 
fear of pregnancy, lack of opportunity, fear of venereal diseases, 


| 
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if, after marriage, you were to find that your husband was sexually ’ 
unfaithful to you, would you terminate your relations with him?.... 
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or pride in your own ability to resist temptation?.................. 
ileal (6) During your childhood, did you ever engage in mutual 
sexual play with another individual?......................45 (c) 


(b) If so, preferably at what age?....................200- (c) 
ence to your own age, how old would you prefer that your husband 
Statics tédnkeutheed cee (e) If you do not intend to marry, 


5. (a) Would you favor the establishment of a legal system of 
“trial’’ marriage wherein a man and a woman would be not only 
privileged but expected to live in sexual intimacy for some days or ~ 
weeks prior to their definite marriage in order to determine whether 


(b) Would you favor the establishment of a legal system of ‘‘com- 
panionate”’ marriage, which would require for its dissolution merely 
a public announcement made by mutual agreement of the parties 


(ii) To enable you to continue living at a standard as good as that 


(iv) To compensate you for the social injury and humiliation you 


7. (a) Were you born in the country (——), in a town of less than 
five thousand inhabitants (——), or in a larger city (——-)?_ (Check 
one answer.) (b) In what sort of a community (country, small 
town, or city) do you intend to live permanently after you leave 


| 
| 
Since sexual maturity, have you ever engaged in specific sexual re- 
; 4. (a) Do you intend ever to marry?....................004. 
what vocation do you expect to follow?........................ 
4 
or not they were sexually compatible?........................ 
| 
| without any appeal to the courts?.....................4.. 
6. (a) Do you believe in easy 
(b) In case of divorce, do you believe in the justice of alimony: (i) 
For the support of your children (if amy)?...............0...0000. 
you for any set-back in your professional career which you may 
have sustained as a result of your marriage?.................... 
financially able, is it reasonable that a divorced wife should some- 
times be made to pay her husband alimony?..................... 
| (d) In selecting a husband would you be influenced more by his 
personal attributes or by his financial resources?.................. 
| 
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8. (a) If you marry, do you hope to have children in your family? 


we (c) How many children were there in your own home? 
Are you in favor of family limita- 


9. (a) If you do marry, do you intend to be (i) economically 


independent of your husband?........................ (ii) Par- 
(Check one 


10. (a) Do you think men are superior, equal, or inferior to 
Granting intellectual equality, do you think women are strong enough 
physically to compete effectively with men in the business world? 
(c) Do you feel that the period of men- 
struation would be a serious handicap to you: (i) In professional life? 


11. (a) Asa college student would you favor a system in which 
men and women would share equally in the expense of ‘‘dates’’? 
(6) If such a system were in vogue, 
would you consider it as proper for a woman to ask a man for his 


Comments 


APPENDIX B 


Order of the Board of Curators Passed on April 6 and 7, 1929 


It is hereby ordered by the Board of Curators of the University 
of Missouri that the Board concurs in and approves the report of 
the Executive Board of the University of Missouri dated March 20, 
1929, containing statement, orders, and recommendations of said 
Executive Board relating to certain questionnaires recently cir- 
culated among certain students in the University, except that the 
recommendations and statements therein as affecting Dr. Max F. 
Meyer be modified as hereinafter ordered, in view of his long service 


— 


tion by means of birth control?........................ 
| 
? 
| 
answer.) (b) If you intend to follow some other vocation after 
marriage than housekeeping, what is it?........................ 
| 
company as for a man to ask a woman?........................ 
: 
| 
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to the University and our conviction that the offense for which he 
was suspended will not be repeated. 

It is further ordered that Dr. Max F. Meyer be, ond hereby is, 
suspended effective April 8, 1929, from the discharge of further 
duties in the University, without pay, for a period of one year from 
that date. 

It is further ordered that the services of Dr. Harmon O. DeGraff 
be terminated beginning April 8, 1929. 

It is further ordered that except as aforesaid said report, orders - 
and recommendations be approved and adopted as the action of the 
Full Board. 

It is further ordered that the following recitals in said report be 
made a part of this order to wit: 

Whatever else a university may be, it must be a place to which 
parents may send their children with full confidence that the sur- 
rounding moral atmosphere will be sane and wholesome. Fortu- 
ately such is now the condition at the University of Missouri. 

Persons most familiar with the personal standards of conduct and 
character among the student body testify that conditions are most 
favorable. 

It is clear that the promiscuous circulation of questionnaires which 
by every tenet of sound sense and common decency should have been 
suppressed, was in no sense a reflection of any morbid or unsatis- 
factory conditions affecting the whole student body. It is the 
opinion of the Executive Board that students should not be made 
subjects of investigation by other students particularly when such 
investigation by its very nature tends to create the condition which 
it is alleged to correct. 

Neither can we find any justification for any inquiry that from 
its very nature could not produce any scientifically valid conclusions 
nor any facts likely to be of substantial value. 

We feel that the responsible individuals have a radically mistaken 
conception of the essential conditions which must prevail in order 
to establish and maintain public confidence in the University. 

In order to protect the University from a recurrence of similar 
indiscretions, it is recommended that the general faculty establish, 
by committee or otherwise, some system providing for the careful 
supervision of all investigations affecting students. It is further 
ordered that the Secretary be instructed to destroy all answered 
questionnaires now sealed and deposited in the vault of the University. 


| 

| 

| 
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APPENDIX C 


From the President of the Board of Curators to the Chairman of the 
Committee 
July 17, 1929 

“Even now the members of the Board have no information con- 
cerning any custom, practice of policy' which is as broad as is inti- 
mated by the quoted answer of Dr. Brooks. If there is such a rule or 
regulation, we are anxious to be supplied therewith. If this is not 
evidenced by a rule or regulation, we should be glad to know if there 
is a policy established and adhered to by the larger universities, and 
the exact nature thereof. 

“I assume that you can perhaps supply us with some information 
along this line. It is the purpose of the Board to endeavor to procure 
such information also by direct inquiry. If it be contended that 
there is such a practice, rule, regulation, or policy, we are also anxious 
to know whether or not same is adhered to in State Universities, and 
if same exists in any such, whether the governing Board is given the 
same broad authority over dismissals as is given to the Board of 
Curators of the University of Missouri by the provisions of a statute 
reading as follows:— 

‘Section 11530 (R.S. Mo. 1919). The Curators shall have power to 
appoint and remove at discretion (underscoring is mine) the president, 
dean, professors, instructors, and other employees of the university; 
to define and assign their powers and duties, and to fix their com- 
pensation.’ 

“So far as I know, this particular statute has never been construed 
by our courts, but a statute of similar import applicable to state 
banks and trust companies has been construed by our appellate courts 
as holding that regardless of the terms of the contract of employment, 
the provisions of this statute become a part of every such contract 
with like effect as if specific provision had so provided, and had been 
incorporated therein, and that regardless of the terms of the contract 
the Board of Directors of such banks and trust companies have power 
to remove any officer or employee at will.”’ . 


From the Chairman of the Committee to the Chairman of the Board 
July 27, 1929 
“It appears that the Board has misunderstood or misconstrued 


the question asked President Brooks which you quote on page 3 of 
1 In continuing salary to end of academic year 


| 
| 
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your letter. Please note that the question reads ‘Do you consider it 
fair and just to dismiss Mr. DeGraff without paying his salary for the 
whole year’; it did not read ‘do you consider it legal’. At no time 
did we touch on the possible legal aspect of the matter except in con- 
nection with the action of the Executive Board, but now that the 
legal question has been raised by the Board it seems that it will be 
necessary to prepare a paragraph in our final report on that aspect of 
the case. I will therefore ask you to kindly furnish the Committee 
with copies of the contracts under which Professors Meyer and De- 
Graff served in the University at the time of their dismissal; and also 
copies of any letters of information that went from the Board to these 
men in connection with their contracts, in case the contracts did not 
include Section 11530 (R.S. Mo. 1919).”’ 


From the President of the Board of Curators to the Chairman of the 
Committee 


October 28, 1929 


“T was unable to procure copies of the records relating to the 
employment of Dr. Meyer and Professor DeGraff. It has not been 
the practice at the University of Missouri to enter into formal con- 
tracts and if same has ever been done, it constitutes a rare exception.' 
The only data I have been able to find concerning correspondence 
relating to the employment of Dr. Meyer is a letter, and also a tele- 
gram, dated some time in 1900 forwarded to him by Dr. R. H. Jesse, 
then President of the University, accepting the position which Dr. 
Jesse had tendered to him. 


! When the question of contracts was raised Professor Meyer was in South America, and could 
not be reached by correspondence in time for this report. Professor DeGraff sent the Com- 
mittee his contract for the year 1928-29. This contract reads as follows: 
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Columbia 
April 5, 1928. 
Office of the Secretary 
of the 
Board of Curators 


OFFICIAL NOTICE OF BOARD ACTION 
To Harmon O. DeGraff. 


At a meeting of the Board of Curators on April 2 you were appointed Assistant Professor in 

eo ad for the year ending August 31, 1929 at a salary of $2400 per year, effective September 
, 1928. 

If you will accept the appointment, sign the two enclosed copies of this notice (the original 
may be retained by you) and return them to me in the accompanying envelope. In addition, 
kindly notify the Chairman of the Department of your acceptance. Until I receive these two 
forms completely filled out, I shall not be able to place your name on ~ Before 
warrants may be issued to you it will be necessary for you to file the enclosed Assumption of 
Duty Notices in accordance with the directions on them. 

If you will not accept the appointment, please note that fact on both forms and return them 
to me immediately. 

Leste Cowan, Secretary. 


\ 
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“T am advised by our secretary that it has been customary in the 
selection of co-professors, to make an order appointing them to serve 
until further order of the Board, or containing some recitals of like 
effect, and that in the appointment of the associate-professors, the 
order has usually been for a definite period, ordinarily one year.”’ 


From the President of the Board of Curators to the Chairman of the 
Committee 


October 30, 1929 


“T am advised by our secretary that Professor Meyer was appointed 
as Professor of Experimental Psychology in 1900, effective Sept. 1, 
1900, and has served since the latter date; his title, however, having 
been changed on April 5, 1922 upon his request and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science, to that of 
Professor of Psychology. I have also been supplied with an extract 
from the minutes of a meeting of the Board of Curators held on June 
27, 1872, reading as follows: 

‘Professors and Teachers of the University shall hold their offices 
for one year from July 1, 1872 and until otherwise ordered by the 
Board.’ 

“I am also in receipt of extracts from minutes of a meeting of the 
Board of Curators held on April 3, 1912 reading as follows: 

“Upon consideration of recommendations submitted by the 
University Faculty it is ordered: 

‘1. That an additional professorial position be established in this 
University to be known as Associate Professor, the tenure of office to 
be the same as that of full Professor. 

‘2. That the term of office of Assistant Professor be recognized as 
temporary.’”’ 

“These are the only general regulations of the Board relating to 
tenure which our secretary is able to find after a somewhat thorough 
examination. He is of the opinion that the above are the only rules 
and regulations relating to this subject.” 


From the Chairman of the Committee to the President of the Board of 
Curators 
October 23, 1929 


“In your letter of July 17, 1929, you quote the statute (Section 
11530, R.S.Mo.1919) defining the power and duties of the Board of 
Curators in the appointment and removal of professors and other 
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employees of the University. You also state that this particular 
statute has never been construed by the Missouri courts but that a 
statute of similar import applicable to state banks and trust com- 
panies has been construed by the Appellate Court as holding that 
regardless of the terms of the contract of employment, the provisions 
of this statute become a part of every such contract with like effect 
as if specific provision had been provided and had been incorporated 
therein, and that regardless of the terms of the contract the Board of 
Directors of such banks and trust companies have power to remove 
any officer or employee at will. You do not specifically state that 
the Board of Curators has adopted this interpretation as applicable 
to the statutes above referred to, but unless definite information is 
obtained on this point or definite action by the Board is taken to the 
contrary, the clear implication both of your letter as well as the action 
of the Board in the cases of Professors Meyer and DeGraff is to the 
effect that this is the view of the Board. Our Association is not so 
much interested in the actual statutes as fixed by the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri as in the provision or intent of the Board in 
working under this statute. In most, if not all, of the universities 
of rank this is done by specific University statutes governing tenure 
and the procedures of dismissal and suspension.”’ 


From the President of the Board of Curators to the Chairman of the 
Committee 


October 24, 1929 


‘The letter I wrote you bringing to your attention Sec. 11530 R.S. 
Mo., was written without prior consultation or conference with any 
of my associates, and was intended to be solely my personal observa- 
tions.” 


From Mr. Leland Hazard, Attorney for Professors Meyer and DeGraff 
to the Chairman of the Committee, July 19, 1929 


“The Board is inclined to take the position that the broad powers 
of government given it by the statutes of Missouri justify removal, 
with or without cause, and without payment of salary beyond the 
date of removal, regardless even of express contract liability such as 
existed in the DeGraff case and implied contract liability as in the 
case of Dr. Meyer, a full professor.” 


| 
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APPENDIX D 


Kansas City, Missouri, 
October 31, 1929 
Dr. A. J. CARLSON, 
Chairman, Special Committee, 
American Association of University Professors, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My dear Dr. Carlson: 


With a sincere realization of the seriousness of the responsibility 
resting upon us, the members of the Board of Curators of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, at a meeting held in Columbia on October 25, 
1929, gave most earnest reconsideration to the action taken by the 
Board on April 6, 1929, relating to the suspension of Dr. Max Meyer 
and the dismissal of Professor DeGraff on account of their connection 
with the circulation of a questionnaire, which has frequently been 
referred to as ‘“The Sex Questionnaire’. This meeting was primarily 
called for the purpose of giving further consideration to this matter 
in all of its aspects and particularly in the light of the preliminary 
report of the three members of the Committee appointed by the 
American Association of University Professors to investigate the 
suspension of Dr. Meyer and the dismissal of Professor DeGraff. 

Prior to this meeting, certain members of the Board had conferred 
with members of this Committee with the hope that some action 
might be taken which would result in saving the University of Mis- 
souri from possible harm and injury if the preliminary report should 
become final, and the suggested punishment be visited upon the 
University. It is needless to say that the members of the Board who 
attended this conference, as well as their associates on the Board, 
have been actuated by a sincere desire to meet this unfortunate 
situation fairly and with absolute disregard of personal considera- 
tions, in an effort, if possible, to prevent further harm to the Uni- 
versity on account of this most regrettable episode. 

It is not the purpose of this communication to make reply to this 
preliminary report. We assume that your Committee will deem it 
necessary to prepare a final report and submit same to your Asso- 
ciation or to its governing body, and that before final action is taken 
thereon we will, if desired, be given an opportunity to make reply 
thereto and be heard in opposition to the findings thereof (if same 
are not in accord with our views), and also in opposition to any pro- 
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( posed punishment which is to be administered to the University of 
| Missouri on account of what this Committee may deem an improper 
action on the part of its governing authorities. We respectfully 
request that a copy of the final report be submitted to us and that 
there be accorded to us the opportunities above suggested. 

In the preliminary report, our Board has been criticized on account 
of a statement in the preamble of the orders of suspension and dis- 
missal, as follows: ‘“‘The inquiry from its very nature could not 
produce any scientifically valid conclusions or any facts likely to be 
of substantial value.” Your Committee in its preliminary report 
uses the following language: ‘“‘* * * The first question at issue 
here is whether the Board of Curators is competent to pronounce 
about the scientific value of an investigation sponsored by any of 

| the University faculty. The Committee concedes that the Board 
| can express itself about the social expediency of an investigation 
and about other such general and public aspects of current scientific 
work. But it is presumptuous of the Board of Curators to make 
| pronouncements about the scientific value of any investigation.”’ 

Our Board has carefully considered the foregoing as well as other 
parts of the preliminary report dealing with this phase of the con- 
troversy, as well as with the doctrine of academic freedom, or, as the 
Committee characterizes it in one of its captions, ““The Principle of 

Freedom of Teaching and Research in the University’. 
If further controversy could be avoided by conceding that the 
Committee is correct in its assumption that the Board of Curators 
; was incompetent to pronounce about the scientific value or validity 
of this questionnaire, the Board would have no reluctance about so 
modifying its orders as to eliminate therefrom any reference to the 
scientific value or validity of the questionnaire, and at the same time 
concede that there apparently exists a basis among scientific men 
for denying to our Board the right to pass upon or express an opinion 
’ concerning this phase of the controversy. At the time this matter 
was discussed at our recent meeting, the members of our Board took 
the position that even if it had been admitted that our Board had 
no right to pass upon the scientific value or validity of the question- 
naire, its action would have been the same on account of the manifest 
| social impropriety of the questionnaire in its other aspects. Our 
Board does assume that it not only had the right and authority but 
also had the responsibility and the duty of passing upon the im- 
propriety or indecency of the questionnaire, and that this duty and 
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responsibility we were obligated to assume and discharge in a sincere 
and conscientious manner. 

The Committee in its report, says: ‘“The Committee finds no 
impropriety or indecency in the questionnaire as handled by the 
men concerned at the University of Missouri’. We are unable to 
agree with this finding and we think our opinion in this regard is in 
accord with the views of a vast majority of the people of this State 
and of the patrons of the University. 

Our contact with the Committee has been of the most pleasant 
nature and we profoundly regret that any difference must arise 
between the representatives of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and our Board. We would go far to accommodate 
our views to the opinion of the academic world in so far as such 
accommodation involved no sacrifice of principle, but upon the 
propriety of the questionnaire which, after all, is the fundamental 
issue between the Committee and ourselves, we find ourselves unable 
to agree with the views of the Committee. 

Our correspondence and contacts have been helpful in many re- 
spects and have given us a keener appreciation of the principles in- 
volved in the doctrine of academic freedom. Our Board feels that 
it now has an understanding of this doctrine, and that our action 
which was influenced solely by the manifest social impropriety of the 
questionnaire, does not encroach upon the principles of academic 
freedom. We feel further that our appreciation and understanding 
of this doctrine is such that your Association need have no fear that 
its principles will be violated by our Board in any transactions 
which may arise for its consideration and action. 

As concluded by the Committee, there is no charge of personal 
immorality or moral dereliction against either of these professors, 
and we feel sure that there is nothing in our action which can be so 
construed. 

An investigation which members of our Board have made of the 
practices of other Universities and prominent Colleges, has caused 
us to conclude that it is desirable to adopt rules and regulations 
relating to suspension and discharge of professors, including pro- 
visions for the manner of preferring charges and hearings in con- 
nection therewith. It is our purpose to shortly give serious and 
earnest consideration to this subject and to freely consult with the 
members of the faculty of the University of Missouri, to the end 
that these regulations, when formulated and promulgated, will be 


— 


| 
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in strict accord with the principles of fairness and justice, and in 
conformity with similar regulations of the better Universities of this 


country. 
All of which is most respectfully submitted. 


James E. Gooprics, 


President of the Board of Curators of the University of Missouri. 


The following are extracts from newspaper comments in Missouri: 

Columbia Daily Tribune: ‘At any rate, the people of Missouri, 
generally, fully endorse the action of their State University authori- 
ties relative to the questionnaire. They are decidedly of the opinion 
that decency, refinement, and gentle breeding are better and finer 
gauges of what is right and proper than that of so-called scientific re- 
search applied by a few visionaries. So the verdict of the folk is: 
The judgment of the pedagogues be damned.”’ 

Kansas City Star: ‘There is a real question whether the punish- 
ment visited on the instructors in the University of Missouri in 
connection with the sex questionnaire was not too severe. There is 
no question, in the mind of The Star, on the gross impropriety of 
sending out such a questionnaire indiscriminately to immature 
students. ... Surely the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors would not maintain that a university should exercise no con- 
trol over the sort of teaching that is done, no matter how foolish 
or lacking in taste and propriety? The public, which puts up the 
money to support a school, certainly has the right to a supervision 
of what is done with the money.”’ 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘“The judgment of the Board of Curators 
as to the quality of the offense was sound, and we do not think that 
any legitimate freedom of teaching or research is imperiled or im- 
peded by its conduct in this case.”’ 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch: ‘‘The Post-Dispatch said at the time 
exactly what the Investigating Committee says now. It felt that the 
president of the university, Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, should have 
stepped in between the university and the public. Had he accepted 
the offense as no more than what the Committee calls a failure to 
appreciate the unpreparedness of the public for such a forthright 
questioning of the students, the mischief makers off the campus 
would have been undone. Instead, Dr. Brooks became the prose- 
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cutor and thereby magnified the matter out of all proper relation to 
its importance. The Committee says he misrepresented the question- 
naire to the public, and it has been unable to accept his judgment as 
to the importance of the incident to the university. The Committee 
says it was of no fundamental importance, but Dr. Brooks and some 
of the superheated people about him tried to make it appear that 
the morals of the students were at stake. As Senator Copeland of 
New York, who applauds the Committee says: ‘Dr. Brooks and his 
associates mistook prudery for morality.’. . . We knew that 
Missouri would not be happy when this judgment came, and we 
urged the State University to right itself. It could have done so 
by reinstating Professor Meyer and asking him to remember that in 
the matter of sex the sensibilities of parents, particularly those who 
never studied zoology, biology, or other social sciences, are tender, 
albeit those of children are hard as the Committee says they are. 
The university refused to doit. It held out in the stiff-necked fashion 
characteristic of ignorance, and so landed in the public stocks.” 


| 
} 
| 
) 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of one 
hundred and four active and thirty junior members as follows: 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Frederick Roehm, E. C. Unnewehr; 
Barnard College, Eleanor Keller; Brown University, John J. Sav- 
age; University of Buffalo, Geo. W. Fiero, Harold G. Hewitt, 
Gretchen Lee; Bucknell University, C. H. Richardson; Central Col- 
lege, Edw. J. Petry; Colorado Teachers College, Lucy N. McLane; 
Columbia University, Dixon Ryan Fox, M’Ledge Moffett; Con- 
necticut College, David D. Leib; Davidson College, William W. 
Wood; College of the City of Detroit, Alexander Brede, Harley L. 
Gibb, Rex. H. Schoonover; Duke University, Clement Vollmer; 
Emory University, Clark Warburton; Fairmont State Normal 
School, R. E. Hyde; George Washington University, James C. 
Corliss, Francis E. Johnston; Goucher College, Cromwell A. 
Riches; Grinnell College, F. L. Baumann; Hood College, Eliza G. 
Wilkins; University of Illinois, B. F. Catherwood; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Mable Russell; Lehigh University, Norman Macdonald; 
University of Louisville, A. James Miller, John W. Moore, Chas. W. 
Williams; Mass. Institute of Technology, Dirk Jan Struik; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Louise I. Trenholm; University of Montana, 
E. E. Bennett, Bertha K. Krauss, Chas. E. F. Mollett, Eleanor M. 
Sickels, J. G. Wahlin; University of Nebraska, Eldon B. Engle; 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Rose B. Clark, Roy W. Deal; 
University of North Dakota, G. A. Abbott, Edw. X. Anderson, E. D. 
Coon; Northwestern University, Wm. Henry Irving; Oberlin 
College, Arthur E. Nilsson; Ohio State University, Alfred J. Wright; 
University of Oklahoma, E. C. Angst, J. E. Belcher, A. E. Chandler, 
G. M. Dieterich, E. P. R. Duval, E. G. Hassell, Ray E. Holcombe, 
C. T. Langford, Oscar J. Lehrer, Ruth E. Moore, Gilbert H. Smith, 
Maurice G. Smith, Adrian Wynnobel; Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Geo. A. Moore; University of Pennsylvania, 
John M. Longaker; Pennsylvania State College, Luise J. Hurlbrink; 
University of Pittsburgh, Montgomery Culver, Albert E. Staniland; 
Purdue University, Victor L. Albjerg; Ripon College, Geo. J. 
Dudycha; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Raymond G. Hieber; Stan- 
ford University, James W. McBain; St. Lawrence University, Eli- 
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zabeth L. Moore; College of St. Teresa, Venceslas Dedeck; Syra- 
cuse University, Hunley Herrington; Temple University, Quincy 
A. Kuehner; University of Texas, James W. Baldwin, L. Wm. 
Bellmont, Annie W. Blanton, Warner E. Gettys, Erma M. Gill, 
Philip Graham, B. F. Harrison, Annie Irvine, Floyd Stovall; 
Texas Technological College, W. H. Abbitt, Wm. Bryan Gates, 
Merrill Stainbrook, Alfred B. Strehli; University of the City of 
Toledo, J. D. Stafford; U. S. Naval Academy, Edmund Caskie; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Robert H. McNeil; Washington 
University, Grace B. Ferguson; Washington and Jefferson College, 
F. W. Tuttle; Washington and Lee University, Raymon T. John- 
son, Chas. P. Light, Jr.; Washburn College, Fleming G. Moore; 
Wellesley College, Marguerite Mespoulet; University of Wichita, 
John Rydjord; Wittenberg College, Virgil H. Dassel, D. T. Krauss, 
Fritz-Konrad Kruger, Grace E. Lippy, John Woodward; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Louis A. Mallory, Josephine M. Phelan, Max- 
imilian Rudwin. 


TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Eugene B. Danieis (Economics), Maryland 

Beth Huddleston (Political Science and History), Washington Uni- 
versity 

Mary A. Saleski (German), Bethany 

Gardner Williams (Philosophy), Michigan 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Carleton College, Catherine Staudt; University of Cincinnati, 
John I. Woodard; University of Delaware, James C. Kakavas; 
Emory University, Robert W. Bond; University of Illinois, Harold 
W. Holt; Iowa State College, Henry Giese; University of Louis- 
ville, William H. Clashman, Andrew J. Russell, E. J. Wotawa; 
University of Montana, M. Gertrude Buckhous; Northwestern 
University, Elkin Calhoun Wilson; University of Oklahoma, D. T. 
Cornwall, Mildred Anna Groscurth, Earl La Fon, Tessie Rudell, 
Celeste Whaley; Pennsylvania State College, H. F. Alderfer; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, William Lyman Branch, Mary Margaret 
Taylor; Rose Polytechnic Institute, John L. Bloxsome, Harve N. 
Chinn, Harold C. Koch; Southern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, T. Abbott, Talbert Ward; Syracuse University, Moses J. 
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Aronson; Wellesley College, Dorothy W. Weeks; Yankton College, 
Eldon A. Ardrey; Of recent university connection, David E. 
Davis (M.A. Columbia), Moores, Pa.; Donald E. V. Henderson 
(M.A. Rice Institute), New Willard, Texas; George H. Hill (M.A. 
North Carolina), Ronda, North Carolina. 


| 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and seventy-four nominations for ac- 
tive membership and fifty-seven nominations for junior membership 
are printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objec- 
tion to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received 
before March 20, 1930. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee (Biol.), Chicago; A. L. Bouton, 
New York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


G. H. Allen (Latin and Fine Arts), Lafayette 

H. S. Anderson (Economics), Stanford 

G. A. Anslow (Physics), Smith 

E. J. Batchelder (Architecture), Southern California 

O. K. Bates (Physics), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
H. K. Beale (History), Bowdoin 

E. A. Beaty (English), Davidson 

. Bigham (Biology), Georgia State for Women 


oland (Modern Languages), Washington College 
P. Bond (English), North Carolina 
V. Bowers (Psychology), Marshall 
M. E. Bowler (Romance Languages), Simmons 
N. S. Buck (Economics), Yale 
L. E. Campbell (Business Administration), Emory 
W. R. Carmody (Chemistry), Reed 
R. L. Carter (Education), City of Toledo 
R. D. Cole (Education), North Dakota 
E. W. Cook, Jr. (Biology), Centre 
H. C. Cook (History and Government), Iowa State 
W. A. Daggett (Librarian), Drury 
J. Dambach (Physical Education), Pittsburgh 
R. Davis (Education), Colorado 
M. A. Dawson (Education), Wyoming 
E. J. Dubetz (Modern Languages), North Dakota Agricultural 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


H. Blincoe (Gross Anatomy), Emory 
.B 
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M. M. Edwards (English), St. Lawrence 

J. G. Eldridge (Economics), Florida 

. W. Fogg (Library), Maryland 

. C. French (Chemistry), Pennsylvania 

H. Furst (Italian), Vassar 

R. H. Gabriel (History), Yale 

E. H. Grady (Economics), Hunter 

E. A. Grant (Art), Georgia State for Women 

W. J. Hail (History), Wooster 

E. Hall (History), Kentucky 

J. Hall (Law), North Dakota 

R. G. Hall (History), Albion 

G. H. Hanford (English), Western Reserve 

R. V. Harlow (History), Syracuse 

H. H. Harris (Sociology), Emory 

A. W. Hayes (Sociology), Marshall 

W. P. Hayes (Entomology), Illinois 

C. E. Hedrick (History), Marshall 

B. Horsbrugh (Violin), Georgia State for Women 
F. Hovorka (Chemistry), Illinois 

E. Howald (Spanish and German), Saint Teresa 
L. K. James (Law), Michigan 

L. W. Jones (Latin), California 

A. Kalfayan (Romance Languages), Allegheny 
M. Kessel (English), Cornell 

C. W. Keyes (Classics), Columbia 

R. A. Kilburn (Sociology and Religious Education), Chattanooga 
W. B. Kouwenhaven (Elect. Engineering), Johns Hopkins 
V. H. Kulp (Law), Oklahoma 

J. H. Kusner (Mathematics), Florida 

N. P. Laird (Econ. and Bus. Admin.), Franklin and Marshall 
F. S. Lear (History), Rice Institute 

P. A. Leidy (Law), Michigan 

J. G. Lester (Engineering), Emory 

B. R. Lewis (English), Utah 

P. E. Lineback (Medicine), Emory 

L. Logan (Economics), Oklahoma 

M. P. Loy (Biology), Marshall 

M. J. Marshall (Chemistry), British Columbia 
L. Martin (Chemistry), Georgia State 
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A. C. McCown (Sociology), Reed 
I. McKenzie (History), Hunter 
W. M. McNabb (Chemistry), Pennsylvania 
E. M. Meyer (German), Allegheny 
A. H. Morrison (Psychology), Western Reserve 
G. Neubauer (Mathematics), Wyoming 
J. S. Nollen (Modern Languages), Grinnell 
E. O. North (Chemistry), North Dakota 
R. N. Owens (Accounting), George Washington 
M. Perkinson (Modern Languages), Wyoming 
M. L. Phares (Psychology), Florida State for Women 
C. T. Pihlblad (Sociology), Wittenberg 
T. T. Quirke (Geology), Illinois 
. W. Rakestraw (Chemistry), Brown 
. C. Randolph (Science and History), Florida State for Women 
. D. Reid (Political Science and History), Buffalo 
. C. Rensser (Education), Wyoming 
. J. Rice (Chemistry), Alfred 
. E. Roberts (Dairy Manfacturing), Purdue 
. R. Rose (Biochemistry), Vermont 
. I. Rowdebush (Secondary Education), Marshall 
. B. Russell (Romance Languages), Sweet Briar 
. Schantz-Hansen (Applied Art), Purdue 
. H. Schmidt (Oratory), Syracuse 
. W. Scott (Chemistry), Georgia 
. Seidlin (Mathematics), Alfred 
. P. Sipe (Botany), Oregon State 
M. Sperry (English), Lake Forest 
A. T. Stanforth (Education), Colorado 
B. Stewart (Economics), Reed 
M. H. Stow (Geology), Washington and Lee 


G. C. Sweeny (French), South Carolina 

C. B. Swift (Religious Education), Drury 

F. Thaxton (Health), Georgia State for Women 
A. W. Thompson (French), Princeton 

R. L. Thompson (Commerce), Louisiana State 

M. F. Thurston (Economics), Albion 

M. Zapata y Torres (Spanish), Smith 

J. Trawick (Chemistry), Georgia State for Women 
E. A. Vir Den (Voice), Oklahoma 
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F. Ward (Geology), Lafayette 
H. S. Warren (Zoology), Idaho 
E. J. Weekes (English and Speech), Berea 
G. B. Welch (Physics), Marshall 
C. J. Whelan (Economics), Wake Forest 
M. Williams (History), City of Toledo 
L. M. Zucker (Classics), American 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


. Abrahamson (Economics), Bowdoin 

. G. Averill (Physical Education), Kentucky 
. A. Barker (History), Smith 

. Berman (Astronomy), Carleton 

. V. Betters (Political Science), Syracuse 
’. B. Birk (English), Tufts 

M. H. Bryan (Commerce), Georgia 

. E. Campbell (English), Tufts 

. K. Chalmers (English), Mount Holyoke 

. Cole (Political Science), Kentucky 


. N. Couch (Classics), Illinois 

. R. Damerell (Chemistry), Western Reserve 

. J. Emig (Journalism), Florida 

. Ennis (Latin and French), Georgia State for Women 


. A. Feig (Education), Pennsylvania State 

. Fowler (Biology), Georgia State for Women 

E. L. Gardner (Economics and Sociology), ‘Tufts 

L. A. Hanna (Botany), Wyoming 

F. K. Hardy (Business Administration), Emory 

A. Hasbrouck (History), Lake Forest 

A. R. Hefler (French), Rice Institute 

G. F. Holmes (History), Tufts 

C. Jensen (Dairy Manufacturing), North Dakota Agricultural 
E. R. Jones, Jr. (Biology), Virginia 

W. A. Kelly (Geology), Michigan State 

L. D. Mage (History), Columbia 

N. C. McPherson, Jr. (Systematic Theology), Northwestern 

A. M. Mullally (French), 25 Prospect St., New York City 

H. E. Myers (Biblical Literature), Duke 

D. F. Pantling (English), Smith 

T. C. Patton (Physics), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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E. I. Perkins (Health), Georgia State for Women 
J. C. Phillips (Government), Oklahoma 
J. M. Robeson, Jr. (Biology), Virginia 
C. A. Robinson, Jr. (Classics), Brown 
D. G. Rosa (Bacteriology), North Dakota Agricultural 
. W. Shull (Political Science), Kentucky 
WV. Thornthwaite (Geography), Oklahoma 
B. Tribolet (Political Science), Florida 
Truman (Biology), Western Reserve 
Vance (Mathematics), Chicago 
Vest (English), Northwestern 
Walp (Political Science), Kentucky 
. Ware (English), Pittsburgh 
H. Williams (Political Science), Washington and Lee 
G. H. Wilson (Physics), Delaware 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Amy F. Arey (Education), Iowa State Teachers 
Robert d’E. Atkinson (Physics), Rutgers 

George J. Baker (Agriculture), North Dakota State 
Grace Barkley (Botany), De Pauw 

Edward R. Bartlett (Religious Education), De Pauw 
Nathan F. Blau (Biochemistry), Cornell 

R. F. Bradley (French), Wisconsin 

F. W. Christensen (Animal Husbandry), North Dakota Agricultural 
R. J. Colbert (Economics and Sociology), Wisconsin 
Ignatius W. Cox (Ethics), Fordham 

A. W. Crandall (History), De Pauw 

Harold B. Cutter (Chemistry), City of Detroit 

D. H. Daugherty (Philosophy), Ohio State 

Jarvis C. Davis (English), De Pauw 

W. B. Fagau (English), Iowa State Teachers 
Laurence S. Foster (Chemistry), Brown 

Lloyd B. Gale (English), De Pauw 

E. M. Gilbert (Botany), Wisconsin 

Harry Gold (Pharmacology), Cornell 

H. E. H. Greenleaf (Mathematics), De Pauw 

W. J. Grinstead (Education), Pennsylvania 

D. J. Griswold (Animal Husbandry), North Dakota 
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Verna E. Grubbs (Speech), Grinnell 

Calla A. Guyles (Classics and Education), Wisconsin 
Virginia Harlow (English), De Pauw 

Julian Harris (Romance Languages), Wisconsin 

Cleveland P. Hickman (Zoology), De Pauw 

Margery S. Hufferd (Physics), De Pauw. 

Ralph W. Hufferd (Chemistry), De Pauw 

Maggie Jenkins (Music), Georgia State for Women 

Giinther Keil (German), Hunter 

Glen A. Lindsay (Bacteriology), North Dakota Agricultural 
Bertha L. Loomis (Latin), Hood 

J. Lynch (Physics), Fordham 

S. V. McCasland (Biblical Literature), Goucher 

Roswell F. Magill (Law), Columbia 

George B. Manhart (European History), De Pauw 

Leon Metzinger (Modern Languages), North Dakota Agricultural 
Ross R. Middlemiss (Mathematics), Washington University 
Frederick W. Miller, Jr. (Chemistry), New York 

Waldo F. Mitchell (Economics), De Pauw 

C. G. Pierson (History), De Pauw 

René W. Pinté (Political Science), Valparaiso 

Harvey A. Riebe (Education and Psychology), Iowa State Teachers 
Byron L. Robinson (Anatomy), Arkansas 

J. J. Schlicher (Latin), Wisconsin 

Ernst A. Schmidt (Radiology), Wisconsin 

Emest R. Smith (Geology), De Pauw 

May M. Smith (Education), Iowa State Teachers 

Hjalmar Stoolie (English), North Dakota Agricultural 
Marian H. Studley (English), Russell Sage 

Harvey S. Thatcher (Pathology), Arkansas 

L. H. Turk (Spanish), De Pauw 

Harry W. Valtmer (Political Science), De Pauw 

Harry E. Vannatta (Education), Syracuse 

Francis M. Vreeland (Sociology), De Pauw 

E. E. Watson (Mathematics), lowa State Teachers 

Rex E. Willard (Farm Management), North Dakota Agricultural 
E. A. Willson (Marketing), North Dakota Agricultural 
Henry L. Wilson (English), Temple 

Charles T. Zahn (Physics), Princeton 

Harold Zink (Political Science), De Pauw 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Aline L. Abaecherli (Classics), Bryn Mawr 

Blanche B. Armfield (English), Chicago 

Jane M. Dewey (Physics), Rochester 

George R. Geiger (Philosophy), Bradley Polytechnic 
Warren C. Middleton (Psychology), De Pauw 
Helen W. Moore (English), West Texas State Teachers 
J. L. Schwind (Anatomy), Cornell 

Rose Smith (Plant Pathology), Wisconsin 

Feltus W. Sypher (English), Simmons 

Franklin V. Thomas (French), De Pauw 

R. R. G. Watt (Education), Southern California 
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